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Foreword 


MERICA is the land of forgotten enthusiasms and shat- 
tered idols. Year after year new slogans bring palpitations 
to our composite heart, soon to be replaced by even newer 
dreams. Panaceas jostle each other in the endless scramble to 
save us from the consequences of our own folly. We shall out- 
last and live down all the crackpot Utopias, because our incal- 
culable fickleness prevents us from suffering from any of them 
too seriously. 

In its day, each of our dreams has served its purpose. 
“Liberty” helped win the Revolution; then ten years after the 
Peace of Paris the Federalists, inspired by Hamilton, developed 
a financial system which concentrated the economic power of 
the country in a handful of urban capitalists. “Democracy” 
rescued us from the financiers; but its protagonist, Jefferson, 
was capable of an act of imperialism which made deep-dyed 
Federalists wince. Lincoln led a crusade for freedom which 
reduced half the nation to a condition of serfdom. All of our 
wars have been fought for slogans; many political campaigns 
are remembered only by their slogans; booms and panics 
have been generated as much by slogans as by economic forces 
of the most respectable hue. 

Like its predecessors, the New Deal served a purpose. In the 
winter of 1933 we were suffering from an acute attack of 
melancholia: millionaires were ashamed to be seen in yachts; 
pompous rotarians had acquired inferiority complexes; hap- 
pily mated bourgeois couples stored canned food in their 
kitchens and gold earnings in their cellars, while they waited 
for the revolution to start. 


C195] 
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People can hardly remember those dark days, even now. It 
might have been a good thing if a revolution had started — 
it would have served us right. But instead the New Deal 
started. It was not headed in any particular direction; it had 
no profound purpose; but it undoubtedly served the particular 
needs of the moment as well as anything could have. It took 
our minds off ourselves. Business men became so angry at 
Franklin Roosevelt that they forgot their troubles and began to 
make money in spite of themselves; and when the arch liberal 
went fishing on Vincent Astor’s yacht, the other yachts came 
out of hiding, a little furtively at first. The prefabricated house, 
air conditioning, streamlined trains, colored movies, and 
Diesel engines dared show themselves, reminding us that we 
used to be famous for our ingenuity. Engineers and scientists, 
who never know much about economic conditions, developed 
all sorts of new contrivances during the five dark years — but 
until a few months ago we were too proud of our poverty to 
market them. 

In this glorious land, the only thing you can count on is 
change. No one can foresee what will happen; but anyone can 
foresee that something will happen. We do not want a New 
Deal any longer — we want a new slogan. 

Like John Adams, who forgot that he was not a king, 
Franklin Roosevelt forgot that he was not a dictator. Congress- 
men who thought that they were securing their jobs by bidding 
for Administration patronage, suddenly discovered that in the 
way things were going there would soon be no jobs for them, 
because there would be no need of a Coagress. Then the 
Supreme Court resurrected the Constitution as effectively as 
Mae West had restored the female form. People who have 
forgotten what state they were born in have suddenly re- 
membered the States’ Rights issue. The back-to-the-farms 
movement is over: now we are going back to Calhoun. 

States’ Rights is a colorless, pedantic issue until it becomes 
amalgamated with individual rights. But that is just what is 
happening today. The states, moribund for generations, have 
discovered a purpose. They have been reincarnated. They are 
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becoming the champions of freedom, individualism, property, 
Americanism. They are going to save us from the New Deal, 
from Communism, from ourselves. They are the new slogan: 
States’ Rights instead of Coué! 

Remembering our avowed purpose, to focus the attention 
of our subscribers on the important trends of thought which 
are constantly molding and refining the American scene, we 
have asked three students of the States’ Rights issue to discuss it 
in our pages. Two (Peter Odegard and Hoffman Nickerson) 
appear in this issue; the third (Hon. Herbert C. Pell) will 
appear in the next. Diverse in background and totally unlike 
in points of view, each of them recognizes the value of a check 
on the aggressions of a strong Federal government, but each 
suggests a solution differing from the others. 

Since mechanical difficulties prevent the pages of a quar- 
terly from paralleling the news, it becomes their pleasant task 
to anticipate events. Sometimes a new machine carries the 
portents of news. William Cordell includes the Rust brothers’ 
“cotton picker” among the major forces that may bring a 
more tragic reconstruction to the South than even the aboli- 
tion of slavery. Yet most of the current surface news of the 
South carries little implication of such trouble ahead. 

Future news of quite a different character may be found in 
the open letter to Walter Damrosch on the possible translation 
of Richard Wagner’s music-dramas to the screen. And in still 
another direction, Louise Maunsell Field’s discussion of the 
modern novel opens up large vistas. Arthur Van Dyck’s fore- 
cast of what radio may do, indirectly, to change our lives, and 
H. M. Robinson’s strictures on out-dated police methods, 
make further and intriguing forays into the news of tomorrow. 
All this, we feel, is part of the special province of a quarterly 
that seeks to discover trends rather than to appraise yesterday’s 
facts. 

Among the essays that have warmed our hearts, L. B. 
Hessler’s volley at the “bad boy” critics has an engaging touch 
of sanity. The tyranny of the “bad boys” is almost over, but 
far from forgotten. As to Herbert Agar — we fully expected 
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the author of ““The People’s Choice” to pick the largest flaw 
in our use of economics. He has lived up to our fondest hopes. 
We have said before that economics has drawn far too much 
attention in a depressed world. Mr. Agar puts the whole 
point as we should have liked to have put it ourselves. Some 
suspect — and will know for a certainty when they have 
finished reading Mr. Agar — that economics, of itself, can 
change nothing. It may explain the “why” of disasters and 
salvage, but it cannot direct the “how” of right thinking and 
good living. Ethics will come back to a place in the sun. 
The world will be happier for a rest from economics. 

Perhaps we need more poets. The fresh delight of Thomas 
Chubb’s “‘How Spring Comes in Georgia” in the June issue 
has prompted caustic replies, in verse, from more than one 
defender of Connecticut. We wish Mr. Chubb could change 
his habitat every quarter, and so find cause for singing to 
October in Vermont, perhaps, or to July in northern Michi- 
gan, or to January in Quebec. The poet’s ecstasy is worth pre- 
serving at all times and in all places. 

Paul Engle, whose “Prologue” appears in this issue, uses 
poetry as his vernacular. His verses are uneven. Many of 
them are as angular as steel girders, and possibly as strong. 
Thomas Sugrue is also among our poets, in this issue — to the 
relief, we imagine, of those Californians who greeted his recent 
“California — in Thy Fashion” with guns spitting flame and 
acid. We like journalists who are poets under the skin. In fact, 
we like no journalist who is not at least a poet. 

In “Prologue,” which is a microscopic epic, Mr. Engle 
touches on most aspects of American life except the American 
vacation. This really deserves to be acclaimed. One of these 
days we hope to run an article (or preferably a poem) which 
does justice to the vacation. Of course, there is lots of vacation 
fiction, but it is mostly unsatisfactory from our point of view 
because the vacation, in a fashion analogous to the use of 
history in the historical novel, serves only as a background: 
love can occur without vacations, without history, without 
even fiction for that matter. 
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What we want is an essay or an ode dedicated to Jones’ 
Beach or Yellowstone Park. Our ancestors, the embattled 
farmers, may have been independent in their political think- 
ing, but they were not independent in their relations with their 
cattle: cows have to be milked every day. The rugged indi- 
vidualism of farm life is romantic, but a fortnight at a beach or 
beside a mountain lake is fun, too. 

Our thinking may be enslaved by slogans, but life at the 
beaches is no longer enslaved by inhibitions and conventions. 
Health and beauty, instead of being unrelated, even antago- 
nistic, are becoming one and the same thing. Bathing suits are 
disappearing because they are no longer necessary to hide the 
deformities of Victorian bodies. Catharine Smith may bring 
about a renaissance of horsehair chairs, but she will not restore 
the kind of people who look as though they were wearing 
horsehair shirts — dreams, even, of a modern vacation eradi- 
cate too many furrows from our faces for that. 

It may soon be impossible to pass our savings on to our 
children, but there is at least some consolation in the thought 
that there are few pleasures left which cannot be enjoyed by 
almost all. A Ford is as fast and as comfortable as any car. 
No club offers better bathing than Jones’ Beach. No private 
preserve excels the Glacier and other national parks. 

Perhaps when the pleasures of today become too common- 
place, people will seek satisfaction in the arts. There are 
already signs of such a trend — some of which Ruth Pickering 
discusses indirectly in her admirable appraisal of our American 
painter, Grant Wood. The age of cultivation which we de- 
scribed in the June issue may really be close at hand. To take 
but one example, the colored movies — in their infancy today 
— offer possibilities for artistic expression which can scarcely 
be conceived by the boldest imagination. 

Break your shackles, America, discard your slogans, learn to 
understand the opportunities which lie within your grasp — 
but never forget to enjoy your vacations! 

J.P. 





Just Why Economics? 


HERBERT AGAR 


iw bookstores are full of works on economics today. 

For the most part the professional economists turn up their 
noses, saying that this is trash. And for the most part the 
general public refuses the books which the economists think 
worthy; for such books (when they are comprehensible) seem 
inhumanly abstract, seem to be written about a world which 
might please a mathematician but which has slight resem- 
blance to the disorderly home of man. 

And yet — economics is neither a vain nor an unimportant 
subject. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that unless the 
plain man can acquire some economic insight, our whole 
grandiose system may soon be brought to the ground. It has 
become so desperately complicated that merely to analyze its 
workings is a task for a highly-trained mind. One result of 
this complication is that the system has begun to look easy to 
a number of minds which are not noted for their training. To 
see the system whole has become a profession; but any man 
can see a little part of it and call that part the whole. Many 
men are doing this today, and are telling us with glad cries 
that we could just as well all be rich. 

The plain man, who can find no books on economics that 
are both “‘sound” and readable, can hardly be blamed if he 
begins to believe these happy amateurs. He can hardly be 
blamed, but he will most certainly be punished. For if he 
believes them he will refuse consent to any government that 
seeks to act on the true facts. He will insist on a new set of 
“facts” — facts in keeping with the “economy of abundance” 
which is reputed to be just around the corner. And finance- 
capitalism is so precarious a machine that we dare not handle 
it ignorantly. Handled without utmost skill it is clumsy and 
onerous enough. Handled by a group of cheerful cranks, it 
may bog down suddenly. The result would not be “abun- 
dance” in any sense of the word. 


[200 ] 
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It is important, then, that there should be a literature of 
economics that the plain man can understand, and which his 
political representatives can understand. One does not need 
to be a friend of finance-capitalism to see that the worst way 
of curing it is to wreck it outright. After such a cure, even the 
most righteous of us might starve to death. But in order to cure 
it in a more agreeable way one must first understand it; so a 
true literature of economics is a genuine need. To what extent 
does such a literature exist? And to what extent could it be 
called into being if an intelligent demand were created? The 
first step toward answering these questions is to distinguish 
between economics, politics, morals, and economic history. 
The distinctions are sometimes less obvious than they sound. 


CONOMICS is the study of wealth — its production, 
distribution, and consumption — with an eye to finding 

the practical consequences which follow from the nature of 
wealth itself. In certain societies, where wealth is distributed 
by means of money, economics must include the study of 


monetary theory. But the primary subject is wealth, not 
money. 

Economics helps to define what can or cannot be done, and 
to describe the probable consequences of the things which 
can be done. Economics does not help in the least to define 
what ought or ought not to be done. Among the many things 
which can be done in the economic order of any country at any 
moment in history, it is the moral problem to decide which of 
them ought to be done, and the political problem to see to it 
that they are done. But when, as in our world, the moral 
purpose of society has become unsure, when there is no one 
way of life which is felt to be “ordained” in the sense that it 
will give man the best chance to win salvation or to fulfil his 
nature, then the power of moral decision atrophies. There 
are no sure grounds on which to sort out what should be done 
from among the many courses which are economically pos- 
sible. 

When the power of moral decision declines, the strength 
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and dignity of politics decline as well. Man is left alone with 
economics. But economics, when the burden of decision is put 
upon its shoulders, can only suggest which of the possible 
lines of conduct is likely to provide the most wealth. It cannot 
even do that accurately, for it is forced by its terms of reference 
to leave out of account the question of what man should be 
asked, or can be expected, to endure. For example, an eco- 
nomic order well adapted to maximising the production of 
wealth might really prove “uneconomic” if it were found 
necessary to keep a large and highly paid standing army in 
order to prevent the mass of the population from revolt. As 
soon as economics is asked to become a substitute for politics, 
it is degraded as a social science; and it never can become an 
adequate substitute. 

Mr. Lionel Robbins of the London School of Economics 
is one of the men with the greatest insight into our perplexing 
economic order. His recent book, ““The Great Depression,” 
is an important contribution to the literature of economics. 
At the same time (and this is no criticism of the book) it is a 
warning of the evil that must follow from setting economics 
above politics. In a chapter on “Restrictionism and Planning,” 
Mr. Robbins makes a grim attack on the idea that “order” 
can be brought into finance-capitalism by giving each industry 
the right to restrict competition. The way in which such a 
policy of curtailment leads to bigger and bigger efforts at 
governmental “planning” — and the way in which such 
*“‘planning” may lead first to tyranny and then to the destruc- 
tion of capitalism in all its possible forms — is presented with 
deadly clarity. 

“There is a snowball tendency about this kind of inter- 
ventionism,” writes Mr. Robbins, “which has no limit but 
complete control of all trade and industry. It is clear that, 
within the restricting industries, the state will be driven to 
adopt closer and closer control if the schemes are not to break 
down from evasion of their rules. It is one thing to forbid 
farmers and others not to produce more than a certain quota. 
It is another thing to prevent their doing so. The Agricultural 
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Adjustment Act which pays farmers to throw land out of 
cultivation contains the pathetic proviso that such restriction 
must be unaccompanied by ‘increase in commercial fertiliza- 
tion.’ How, short of the socialization of American farming, do 
the authors of this stipulation propose to put it into force?” 

I do not believe that Mr. Robbins’ argument can be upset. 
Yet I can think of nothing more unfortunate than that his’ 
book should be taken as a political, rather than an economic, 
treatise. For its political moral would be that the thing to do 
about America is nothing at all. Mr. Robbins is presenting the 
argument for laissez-faire, “equilibrium” economics in its 
purest and most abstract form. In doing so he is performing a 
great service — but only if we regard his books as economics. 
So taken, it is an admirable way of pointing out the dangers of 
interfering with the economic machine. It is vital that we 
should understand those dangers. It is also vital that we should 
not delude ourselves into thinking we can leave the economic 
machine severely alone. We cannot leave it severely alone for 
political reasons, because man will not permit us to do so. This 
is something which economics can never teach us; it lies out- 
side the realm of economic thought. If, therefore, in the present 
low estate of politics we seek to take economics as our sole 
guide, we shall learn many things not to do. And this is 
profitable knowledge. But you cannot run a great nation, in a 
time of world crisis, solely by not doing things. 

Another example of the same point can be found in Mr. 
Robbins’ book. Discussing the American farm problem, Mr. 
Robbins comes to the following conclusions — all of which are 
“sound economics”: ““The difficulties of agriculture here, as 
elsewhere in modern economic history, are to be explained, in 
the large, in terms of an increase of productivity due to tech- 
nical progress which encounters a relatively inelastic demand. 
. . . Technical progress in American agriculture has been 
very rapid. The American farmer is feeling with especial force 
the pressure of those influences which in the course of history 
have tended continually to reduce the proportion of effort 
devoted to the production of agricultural staples. In the begin- 
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ning it was one hundred percent. Since then it has been 
diminishing. In the absence of restriction, it would in all 
probability continue to diminish.” 

The correct economic deduction from all this, says Mr. 
Robbins, is that “‘a certain proportion of the producers of the 
products whose prices have fallen must change over to an 
occupation the demand for whose product is more elastic. 
There must be a reshuffling of the labor force — a contraction 
of the proportion employed on the production of products in 
relatively inelastic demand and an expansion of the proportion 
employed elsewhere.” 

From the economic point of view this is complete. We must 
have fewer farmers. And if our technique of soil-culture im- 
proves, we must have still fewer farmers. And if the agrobiolo- 
gists in Washington live up to their promises the time may come 
when a farmer is as rare as a dirigible balloon. The ex-farmers 
will be factory-hands, making products for which the demand 
is more “elastic.”” Perhaps they will be making pip-squeaks 
to put on the tables of night clubs, or little celluloid dolls to 
hang in the rear windows of automobiles. 

What about this program from the political point of view? 
To a communist it would sound more than gratifying. If 
there is one thing a communist dislikes it is a farmer. If there 
is one thing he approves of it is a factory-hand. It does not 
matter what the factory-hand is making, so long as he is a 
factory-hand, a proletarian, a man who has been prepared by 
his economic lot to receive the doctrine of Marx. But the very 
reasons which recommend this program to a communist make 
it distressing to a man who is interested in preserving the 
American experiment. If we dispossess millions of small pro- 
prietors, turning them into millions of proletarians, we shall 
have gone a long way toward making a self-governing nation 
of free men an impossibility within our borders. We shall have 
torn up the foundations of America, replacing them with 
foundations suitable for a Fascist or a communist state. 

All of this, however, is quite beside the point for Mr. 
Robbins. Economics is the study of wealth. It has nothing to 
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do with the question of whether self-government is better 
than tyranny, free men better than slaves. Mr. Robbins has 
imagined a world in which there is a really free play of 
economic forces. He is pointing out that such a world will 
produce more goods, more wealth, if the economic forces are 
left entirely free, if they are never interfered with at any point. 
In the course of his argument he sheds much light on the way 
in which the existing economic order works, or fails to work. 
It is not his business to tell us what sort of a world we want to 
live in. It is our business to decide that, on moral grounds. It 
is the function of politics to bring that desired world to life, 
after we have decided what it should be. 

It is the function of economics to tell us what we may ex- 
pect, in regard to the production of wealth, from this, that, 
and the other policy. If, having no moral aim, we turn to 
economics as our sole counselor, it may very well guide us into 
a world capable of producing the maximum of goods; but we 
are duping ourselves if we expect it to guide us into a world 
where men will be content to live. A modern English historian 
has written that “the free play of economic forces will invari- 
ably tend to a rich but never to a good society.” An under- 
standing of the nature of economics will make it clear that 
this statement is a truism. 


N HIS book, “Religion and the Rise of Capitalism,”’ Mr. 
R. H. Tawney has written that the importance of the 
mediaeval view of economic problems lies in the “insistence 
that society is a spiritual organism, not an economic machine, 
and that economic activity, which is one subordinate element 
within a vast and complex unity, requires to be controlled and 
repressed by reference to the moral ends for which it supplies 
the material means.”’ It is interesting to consider these two 
views of society — “spiritual organism” and an “economic 
machine” — with an eye to the vexing modern problem of 
“planning.” . 
If society is a spiritual organism, then economics are 
subordinate to politics and both to morals. In that case we 
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can have the sort of “planned society” our American fore- 
fathers intended: a society based on moral principles that are 
clearly understood; a society in which the major institutions 
(such as self-government and widely diffused private property) 
are chosen and maintained because they are in keeping with 
the principles; a society with the freedom that only self- 
discipline can give. Planning, in these basic politico-moral 
terms, is the purpose of statesmanship. 

If we take the view thai society is an economic machine, 
then we cannot attempt political or moral planning. A ma- 
chine is a fixed thing; you cannot tamper with its nature. You 
can only see that it runs as smoothly as possible. In other words 
the only planning such a society can attempt is economic 
planning. Politics comes down to a quarrel between the 
group that feels the machine will turn out more wealth if it is 
left entirely alone, and the group that feels it will turn out 
more wealth if it is tinkered with from time to time. The result 
of this quarrel is often a compromise combining the worst 
features of the two methods: the machine is left alone whenever 
a question of moral interference might arise, but it is tinkered 
with just enough to spoil its economic efficiency. 

The defeatism coloring so much of our feeling about 
politics is traceable to the widespread view that society is 
nothing but an economic machine. People feel we are caught in 
a system we cannot alter, that there is no use talking about 
the American dream, or about a society of free proprietors, or 
about any of the basic American ideas. All that is over and 
done with, because the machine will no longer permit it. And 
if it were true that economics comes first, these conclusions 
would logically follow. But it is not true — though it becomes 
true for all practical purposes if people persist in acting on the 
assumption. 

Any economic system can be changed if its moral results 
are clearly understood and are felt to be displeasing — but 
the displeasure has to be sincere, not merely formal. It is a 
gross delusion to feel that the economic order has an in- 
dependent existence. Back of economics, lie morals. The 
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morals of a society may be high or low, conscious or uncon- 
scious, but they cannot be non-existent. And the morals of a 
society determine what emotions will be allowed free play, 
what social conditions will be tolerated — they determine, 
in other words, the limits within which the economic system 
must move. In a world like ours, where people are unaccus- 
tomed to thinking in moral terms, the economic order can 
warp the morals of a society, can “‘determine” them to a cer- 
tain extent. But even in our world there is a last resistant set of 
moral assumptions which the economic order cannot change, 
to which the economic order must adjust itself. 

For example, it has been economically desirable of late to 
close down many of the world’s coal-mines. It would be equally 
desirable, economically, to close down the miners inside the 
mines, so that they might not become a charge on the com- 
munity. Yet the mines are closed, while the miners are kept 
partially alive. The reason for the inconsistency is a moral 


reason. 
The more conscious a society is of its moral aims, the more 


aware it is of the relation between its aims and its actions, the 
less it will be economically “determined,” the closer it will be 
to the ideal of a society as a “spiritual organism” in which the 
economic order supplies the material means for the moral ends 
of life. Conversely, the more successful a society is in forgetting 
its moral ends, the more will economic determinism operate, 
the closer will society come to being an “economic machine.” 
No society can be an economic machine pure and simple, for 
there is always a moral basis somewhere. And no society can 
become a spiritual organism pure and simple, for that would be 
perfection, and there will be no perfect social system previous 
to the appearance of perfect men. But between these two 
extremes the social order can vary infinitely. In the one direc- 
tion it approaches a more and more unconscious, a more and 
more mechanical and determined state. In the other direction 
it approaches a state in which there is a noticeable relation 
between what society does in the economic sphere and what 
it feels to be right. 
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The importance of these distinctions in the world of action 
is that only by proceeding in the latter direction, only by 
ruthlessly subordinating economics to political and moral 
aims, can a nation hope to gain inner peace and self-esteem, 
and to give its citizens a way of life in which the plain man can 
know happiness and dignity. It is an ironic fact that the one 
group in the modern world which talks the most nonsense 
about economic determinism, is the one group which makes no 
compromises when it comes to subjecting economic to moral 
considerations. I refer to the communists, whose chief strength 
is that they are politically and morally self-conscious. 

Mr. Robbins can show that the free play of economic forces 
(which can only exist under a régime of the private ownership 
of the means of production) will produce more goods and 
services, more wealth, than will any form of controlled and 
planned economy. The communists take note of the informa- 
tion; they may make good use of it as they proceed with their 
plans; but it does not occur to them to submit to it, to permit 
the free play of economic forces. For their first aim is not to 
produce the greatest possible number of goods; their first aim 
is to build a world where the plain man can find justice. 
Those of us who dislike their picture of justice, who think 
their earthly paradise would be a hell, would do weli to copy 
their steadfast moral purpose. For we can never combat such 
a purpose with a mere “economic machine.” “History,” 
writes Mr. Douglas Jerrold, “affords no instance of a nation 
which subordinates politics to economics maintaining its 
position as a great power. The battle is to the politically 
conscious, not to the economically well-organized.” 

To sum up these distinctions, I have sought to establish 
first, that the basic problem of statesmanship remains the 
moral problem. No society can long flourish unless its rulers 
(in a self-governing nation, its people) are agreed on the moral 
aims which are being sought. It must be accepted that a 
certain way of life is desirable, and that the purpose of the 
social order is to maximize the chance of attaining that way of 
life. If “the maximum of production” is taken as the social aim, 
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instead of ‘‘a certain way of life,” the society is dying at its 
roots. Nations do not survive by accident. They survive be- 
cause of moral qualities which give them inner strength. And 
no man’s strength is as the strength of ten merely because his 
bank-account is growing. It has been written that “‘there is no 
escape from the law which has made resolution, courage, 
audacity, an inspiration to sacrifice, and an exaltation in 
serving the condition of the enduring greatness of peoples.” 
None of these qualities can be provided by a mere economic 
machine. The America of the 1920’s will serve as an abiding 
proof of that fact. 

The next problem of politics is to adapt a troublesome and 
discordant world as closely as possible to the moral pattern 
which has been accepted. In doing this the economic welfare 
of the people must never for a moment be ignored. But it 
must never for a moment be taken as the sole aim. 

The problem of economics, on the other hand, is to discover 
the effect of various political and moral environments on the 
production and distribution of wealth. The statesman sets the 
problem. We choose, he will say, for moral reasons, a nation 
with a majority of small proprietors, on the French or Danish 
model; or we choose a nation with no proprietors at all, but 
with state-directed production for use; or we choose a nation 
with a few big owners and many salaried workers, and with 
the state interfering to direct the relations between the two 
groups. We all know that each of these basic orders can work. 
We know that each of them produces its own characteristic 
moral environment, and its own political forms. The states- 
man, or his constituents, must choose the moral environment; 
there must be a conscious and active will of the people directed 
toward maintaining it— otherwise society will be an aimless 
flux. And great nations are not built by aimlessness. Given this 
basic choice, it is the function of economics to provide all the 
available facts as to what can be done to maximize the produc- 
tion of wealth. 

And at the same time economics should keep before the 
people the knowledge of what could be done under the other 
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basic forms of society. It may be true, for example, that a 
slave state could produce more goods in modern America than 
a state of free proprietors. If so, it is important that we should 
have enough will to reject the notion that we are doomed, 
because of this relatively unimportant fact, to a return to 
slavery. 


T THE moment, our literature offers surprisingly few 
examples of pure economics. One reason for this, I think, 
is that our aimless society is making a false demand upon the 
economists, which the economists are trying to meet. We are 
asking our economists to provide us with a substitute for a 
moral purpose. Unable, or unwilling, to give moral reasons 
for whatever social order we instinctively prefer, we are asking 
our economists to prove that the sort of world we would like 
to see is really the sort of world which would produce the most 
goods. That way madness lies — for the economists as well as 
for the rest of society. 

It is significant that the men who are providing the nearest 
approach to dispassionate analyses are the economists of the 
extreme right— the arch conservatives who feel in their 
bones that whatever the political future holds, it will not see 
again the world where their hearts dwell, that brief and partial 
laissez-faire world of nineteenth century British practice. There 
is a wistful charm to the picture these men are giving of that 
never-never land of “the free play of economic forces.” 
And there is an unrivalled accuracy and clarity to their 
descriptions of the experiments in control that are being 
carried on today. The works of Mr. Robbins, or Dr. F. A. 
Hayek’s “Prices and Production,” or Mr. E. F. M. Durbin’s 
“Purchasing Power and Trade Depression” — books like 
these contain the best of modern economic thought on the 
capitalist side. Because these men are not hopeful of becoming 
political advisers, they are able to do their business as econo- 
mists with an accuracy that puts their opponents to shame. If 
we would demand from all our economists, not morals and not 
politics, but the most dispassionate analyses that the frail 
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human mind can afford, the literature of economics would 
become a more impressive sight. 

What we really demand is proof that communism, or 
finance-capitalism, or a “‘planned” state capitalism, will 
make everybody rich. What we really get, therefore, is not 
economics but economic history. To explain what I mean by 
this phrase I must describe what I mean by history. 

History is one of the most natural forms of thought, yet it 
remains to this day one of the most obscure, one of the hardest 
to analyze. In my opinion Signor Croce’s analysis is the most 
accurate that has yet been given. Croce begins by distinguish- 
ing between history and chronicle. Chronicle is the dead fact, 
the unrealized concept. When it is brought to life by an 
imaginative act, when the concept is illuminated by intuition, 
we have history. History and chronicle, writes Croce, are dis- 
tinguishable “‘as two different spiritual attitudes. History is 
living chronicle, chronicle is dead history.” 

In bringing the dead chronicle back to life by means of his 
own intuitions, the historian is clearly likely to revive some- 
thing very different from what existed in the first instance. It 
is a precarious balance he is seeking, between concept and in- 
tuition, science and poetry. Leaving aside the question as to 
whether he ever attains this balance to perfection, it is worth 
noting that when he falls too far on the side of the concept, 
the chronicle, the result is what Signor Croce calls “philo- 
logical history,”’ which ‘‘can certainly be correct, but not true.” 
And when the historian leans too far toward intuition the 
result is “‘poetical history,” in which we find “the substitution 
of the interest of sentiment for the lack of interest of thought, 
and of aesthetic coherence of representation for the logical co- 
herence here unobtainable. . . . When life finds expression 
and representation before it has been dominated by thought, 
we have poetry, not history.” In other words, life and thought 
— document and criticism — are the two elements of the 
historical synthesis. When either is palpably overemphasized 
we have a form of pseudo-history. 

There is a third form of pseudo-history which is more com- 
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mon than the poetic or the philological. This third form is 
what Croce calls “rhetorical history” — i.e., history written 
to prove a point. Many of man’s most interesting writings be- 
long to this group. In the classical world there was a tendency 
to write history in order to show that the life of man moved 
in circles, returning upon itself with a regularity that justified 
the utmost pessimism. In the Middle Ages, there was a tend- 
ency to write history to show that the Christian revelation in- 
troduced truth into the world, giving man his first fair chance 
to escape from classical pessimism. In the modern world there 
is a tendency to write history to show that one or another type 
of economic organization will give man a better chance to 
realize his hopes than he has ever had in the past. This is the 
sort of writing I referred to when I spoke of ‘‘economic his- 
tory.” It is interesting; it is illuminating; but it is not eco- 
nomics. 

It is not economics because it has a moral aim. It is the 
attempt of a society which is losing its convictions, and there- 
fore its basis for action, to find a new basis in a form of thought 
which does not lend itself to that use. Most of the left wing 
treatises of today belong to this category; for the Marxists, 
who have a true moral aim, are oddly ashamed of this ad- 
vantage. They waste much effort in seeking to prove that they 
are merely embracing the “economically inevitable.”’ People 
who have no moral aim, or who are ashamed of having one, 
always try to ally themselves with destiny. For destiny is im- 
pressive without being embarrassingly moral. Some of the 
most powerful and interesting of our contemporary books 
belong to this group — for example, Mr. John Strachey’s 
“The Nature of Capitalist Crisis,” and Mr. Lewis Corey’s 
“The Decline of American Capitalism.” It does not detract 
from their worth to suggest that they belong to the literature of 
moral exhortation rather than to the literature of economics. 

“Das Kapital” itself is a curious combination of the two 
types. It contains a great deal of pure analysis, of magnificent 
fact-finding, which belongs to economics, And it contains a 
great deal of back-handed moralizing, which consists of 
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asserting that Fate and all the dark powers of eternity are on 
the side of the Marxian dream. 


I HAVE tried to suggest why the plain man finds the litera- 

ture of economics confusing and unsatisfying. At the one 
extreme are the pure research problems, the statistical tables 
and abstract analyses which have nothing to do with the plain 
man. They are the necessary rock-bottom for economics, and 
they are properly written for the profession only. Then there 
is a small (far too small) group of books presenting in ordinary 
language, and with some impartiality, the main findings of 
economic science. Then there is the abundant literature of 
economic history, using the authoritative language and the 
magic catchwords to bolster up a moral thesis. It would be 
better for society if we could reach our moral conclusions on 
plain moral grounds, restricting our economic thought to the 
important field where it belongs. 








On “Bad Boy” Criticism 


L. B. HESSLER 


I AM an exasperated reader. For the last few months (it 
seems years) I have been reading reviews of books — 
novels, collections of poetry, biographies, histories, all sorts of 
books — and my present impression is that most of the re- 
viewing is incompetent and dishonest. Whether one consults 
the daily newspaper, the Sunday supplement, the weeklies, or 
the monthlies, one has the same feeling of frustration, and 
wonders if there is any place where the truth may be found. 
For, strange as it may seem, that is what the intelligent reader 
would like to know — the truth. He would like to feel that, 
when he picks up a review, the writer will play the game with 
him, and not try to palm off on him pinchbeck stuff by way of 
rhapsody, self-exploitation, or an exercise in style. 

The following, for instance, is from a signed review of ‘Lust 
for Life” in a weekly of wide circulation: “Something in result 
seems to be left out, or left a little too gallantly to inference. 
The beat of passion, inevitably expected, is hardly to be caught 
by its statement however replete; the cry for utterance sounds 
faintly in the record of the search for utterance.” An editorial 
note informs us that the author was at one time an art editor, 
but is now working in the field of literature. My feeling is that 
he had better have stayed where he was, for the excerpt is an 
admirable illustration of the bastard style so often affected by 
those who have to do with the criticism of art or music. They 
have simply not mastered the art of writing. 

As an example of rhapsody, take the following, from a 
review of a national best-seller: “This is not a novel, but a 
symphony. There is an orchestration of incident and de- 
scription and reflection on the author’s part, slow, grave, 
telling in its cumulative effect. There is a sequence of events. 
But the pith of the book is the white pith of vision. . . . There 
is rich living in this book. But it is living in principle, not in 
the economic or the social or even the emotional sense. . . . 
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It is Puritanism made into a psalm of life. [Is he speaking of 
“Paradise Lost’’?] has solid substance enough, 
to be sure, to set off the vibration of its overtones from the 
ultimate reality. . . . Those who still love life for its noble- 
ness and the designs of its rhythms will thank from the 
bottom of their hearts. Her book is magnificent.” This is the 
sort of writing that the late B.L.T. used to label “the en- 
raptured reporter” or “the delirious critic.” 

The rhapsodic and the lyric schools of criticism merge 
easily into the “home-town-boy-makes-good” type, in which 
the reviewer gives tremendous hurrahs for a book because he 
knows the author and revolves in the same coterie, and not 
because the book has any particular merit for the outsider. It 
is the old story of the Greek against the barbarian — caveat 
emptor! A great deal of criticism of this kind emanates, of 
course, from New York, where the custom of back-slapping 
has developed into an art. To the dweller in the sticks it seems 
that every other reviewer has either just come from a literary 
tea or is about to go to one, where more material for personal 
propaganda will be diligently gathered. The argument for the 
practice would, presumably, be as follows: ““A book has been 
written, accepted, and published; it must therefore be sold. I, 
as a good friend, will help to sell it. Authors must live.”” One 
remembers Doctor Johnson’s comment on this argument: “I 
do not see the necessity.” 

Of all the types of criticism, however, the most insidiously 
misleading, because tricked out in the accoutrements of 
authority, is that which I shall call the “bad boy” school. It 
all began with H. L. Mencken. For ten years in the American 
Mercury, with some diminuendo of volume toward the end, 
he belabored the conservatives, most of whom were college 
professors, with a robustious vigor unprecedented in American 
criticism. The heads of some must still be quite dizzy from his 
blows. It is thought that Mencken’s medicine did much good, 
inasmuch as only the stiffest kind of dosage would have any 
effect on people as far gone in ignorance and indifference as 
we. Mencken’s attack was a frontal one, and nothing is more 
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interesting than to watch a fighter who uses primitive weapons, 
sticks out his tongue, and calls names. There was nothing 
subtle about Mencken’s language, as there is nothing subtle 
about his mind. If you did not agree with him, his method was 
simply to call you a damned fool or to use the “smarty” epi- 
thet, such as “Major J. E. Spingarn, U. S. A.,” “Prof. Dr. 
William Lyon Phelps,” and “Prof. Dr. Stuart P. Sherman, of 
Iowa.” (How quaint this all seems now!) His usual custom 
was to cry down, although on occasion he could indulge in 
lavish praise, as witness his oft-repeated cheers for Conrad and 
Dreiser. 

Now that he is retired from active combat, it is pertinent to 
examine his actual contribution to our intellectual and spirit- 
ual advancement. There seems to be a disposition amongst 
our present commentators to fold the hands piously and give 
thanks for what he did. That he did something I should be the 
last to deny. Like Shaw he was a great entertainer; like him, 
also, often at the expense of reason and good taste. If an up- 
right posture did not please, he would, like all good clowns, 
stand on his head. There was in him no finesse, no real imagi- 
nation, as may be seen in his almost complete indifference to 
poetry. Like his twisted spiritual ancestor, Pope, he was moved 
more by animosity than by admiration. Mankind loves a good 
hater, but hatred has never been the cardinal quality of good 
criticism. 

However, I am not in this essay concerned primarily with 
Mr. Mencken, but with what he produced, the school of 
smaller imitators who cannot, like the giant their master, 
swing the redoubtable battle-axe but, instead, sting like gnats. 
There was a time when it was considered the badge of en- 
lightenment, the certain hall-mark of advanced thinking, to 
be seen with the latest copy of the American Mercury in one’s 
hand. Mencken was acclaimed by numberless students, who 
doted on him for his gibes at their professors. That time, ‘with 
all its dizzy raptures,” has now gone; Mencken’s popularity is 
in eclipse and we have with us, instead, Mr. Burton Rascoe, 
Mr. Ernest Boyd and the like. 
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6 er following quotation from Mr. Rascoe’s essay on Milton 
will, I hope, explain and justify my title: ““Take an aspirin 
and bromide before I utter the most frightful blasphemy that was 
ever uttered since Dr. Faustus signed his name to an infamous 
pact with the devil. I am about to say (please hold your 
breath) that ‘Paradise Lost’ and ‘Paradise Regained’ are 
horrible examples of what may occur when a man with a dis- 
pleasing type of mind happens to be an expert versifying 
technician in what is loosely called the biblical style. Yet, 
after having done this, I look into the mirror and see that my 
face has not blackened, nor have my ears sprouted horns at 
the tip.” Now this is exactly what the bad boy does; he sticks 
out his tongue at his elders, he puts a banana skin where a 
dignified man with a high silk hat will step on it. These in- 
gratiating tricks, while pardonable in a small boy, are, in an 
adult, signs that he is not yet completely civilized; he is still a 
hick, a smart aleck. If one goes to Mr. Rascoe’s book, ““Titans 
of Literature,” for bread he will, for the most part, receive a 
stone; he will, to be sure, be amused — but the entertainment 
will not be great. Some of the essays are real exercises in 
criticism; others are prolonged statements of personal preju- 
dice; still others are merely half-hearted biographical sketches. 

The essay on Virgil and Latin literature, for instance, con- 
tains the following titbits: ““The Georgics and the Eclogues 
were as popular with the Roman populace and peasants in 
Virgil’s time as Edgar Guest’s poems are with newspaper 
readers today.” Further, ““The defect of this quality [the dual 
purity of Virgil’s language] which Virgil had in such perfec- 
tion is that Virgil is likely to spoil a beginner’s interest in Latin 
poetry altogether.” A man who says such things will say any- 
thing. Further on in the same essay he remarks that Horace is 
incredibly underestimated by classical scholars, and is dis- 
pleased that Professor Tenney Frank “is not quite unre- 
strained enough in his praise of Horace to please me.” For a 
member of the American Classical Association these dicta are 
astounding. One wonders what Mr. Rascoe’s classical scholar- 
ship is like, and whether he is acquainted with Sellar’s book on 
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Horace, printed in 1891, to mention no others. From the 
references to Greek and Latin literature scattered throughout 
the book, the reader is forced to the conclusion that Mr. 
Rascoe has done merely miscellaneous reading, hardly serious 
or consecutive enough to qualify him to pass opinions on 
Homer, Virgil, and Sophocles. 

The same readiness to pronounce judgment on the Titans, 
with equal incompetence to do so, marks especially his en- 
counters with Dante and Milton. Here indeed the “‘bad boy” 
has a glorious time. I have quoted, above, the introduction to 
the essay on Milton; he goes on to say that “ ‘L’Allegro,’ like 
its dark twin ‘II Penseroso,’ is a sophomoric composition,” 
that “the two poems are literary refinements of adolescent 
perplexity”; and he gives a lengthy extract from Norman 
Douglas’ “Old Calabria” by way of proof that Milton stole 
his “Paradise Lost” from the ‘““Adamo Caduto” of Salandra. 
To the reader unacquainted with Milton scholarship, this 
last argument seems to settle the matter of Milton’s plagiarism, 
but there is nothing new about it, as may be seen by con- 
sulting the latest (1842) edition of Todd’s variorum edition of 
Milton and also Masson’s introduction to “Paradise Lost,” 
where it is again given. The list of sources from which Milton 
may have “stolen” the idea is so large that it ought to arouse 
the suspicion in any honest mind that from a community of 
ideas there can be no theft. 

The truth is, Mr. Rascoe is so eager to condemn Milton 
that he seizes on all his worst aspects, interlards his own in- 
vective with copious quotations from Milton’s prose and from 
anti-Miltonic criticism, and builds up an imposing edifice of 
pseudo-scholarship. It is a specious structure, because one 
suspects that Mr. Rascoe is merely trying to satisfy a personal 
grudge. The expression of personal opinion is, of course, the 
right of everyone, but when it is done at the expense of accu- 
racy and truth, the reader must enter a protest. There is a 
view today that criticism is but the expression of one’s self, the 
adventures of a soul amongst masterpieces, that the critic is a 
creative artist of the same sort as a lyric poet. It is an inter- 
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esting theory, but it depends for its validity on who the lyric 
adventurer is. Moreover, the critic has a responsibility toward 
the public that is not necessarily shared by the lyric poet; he 
assumes the manner of authority and must bear with him his 
credentials. 

The “bad boy” in criticism is obsessed with the notion 
that what is traditional is wrong, that what he dislikes 
everyone ought to dislike; and so he goes around sticking pins 
in the mighty. Judging from the violence of Mr. Rascoe’s 
language in the essays on Sophocles, Virgil, Dante and Milton, 
one suspects that anything like religion and morality in an 
author is, to him, a major crime. There are, no doubt, certain 
aspects of goodness that are irritating to most honest persons; 
but to dismiss all literature that is, so to speak, tainted with 
morality, is to deprive oneself of a high form of pleasure, and, 
in a Critic, it is a serious limitation. The relation of morality 
and art is a tricky subject, one that has caused many a critical 
bark to founder. Whether a bad man can, or cannot, write a 
good book, it is certain, from a reference to literary history, 
that hardly any subject will prevent an author from writing 
a good book if he has it in him; nor will the absence of moral- 
ity, or the presence of immorality, as some hot-heads seem to 
think, constitute the key to good writing. “Tom Jones” — I 
don’t believe Mr. Rascoe has pronounced on this novel — has 
pleased readers of all kinds in all ages, and no one can deny 
that this story was written with a moral motive. “Vanity Fair” 
is not harmed by Thackeray’s reiterated aversion to the 
naughty Becky Sharp, and Wordsworth’s poems have ap- 
pealed to thousands of readers who theoretically dislike poems 
with a purpose. 

As for religion, it is no argument to say, or imply, that since 
this is an irreligious age, such topics are not suitable for literary 
treatment, just as it would be foolish to assert that poems can 
be written on all subjects except A and B. The attempt to 
delimit the subjects of art in any way usually ends in disaster; 
if the dogmatic critic kicks a theme out of the front door, it is 
quite likely soon to come in at the back. Another “Hound of 
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Heaven” may appear any day, and indeed it was only a few 
years ago that Lola Ridge wrote a memorable and touching 
poem on the crucifixion. 

It is equally uncritical to use one’s disapproval of an author’s 
private life as a peg on which to hang denunciations of the 
man’s work, particularly when the facts are distorted as they 
are in Mr. Rascoe’s essays on Milton and Dante. Even if he 
were entirely accurate, he would not be truthful; the arrange- 
ment is malicious. The “bad boy” now throws mud. He has 
repeated what everybody knows and what most have over- 
looked or forgiven. The private life of an author has nothing 
to do with the judgment we pass on his work. If we are to 
enjoy the writings only of those whom we admire as indi- 
viduals, we are in a difficult situation, truly. Some of us will 
have to leave unread the poems of Byron and Shelley, to say 
nothing of Wordsworth and Coleridge. Surely, if this sort of 
thing is accounted criticism, we shall be reverting to the days 
of Blackwood’s and the Quarterly, “so savage and Tartarly”’; 
and if it be not criticism, it should not masquerade as such, 
but simply as the play of the sons of Belial having a glorious 
time. And, however inaccurate and untruthful Mr. Rascoe 
may be, he does enjoy himself. 


HE case is different with another “bad boy,” Mr. Ernest 

Boyd, who wrote in 1927 a book called “Literary Blasphe- 
mies,” a title which gives him away completely. Unlike Mr. 
Rascoe, Mr. Boyd has no sense of humor and takes his pleas- 
ures sadly, even that of fighting. He has a grudge to satisfy, 
chiefly against pedagogues, who, as usually with this school, 
are synonymous with college professors. He does not like them, 
nor what they like. In proving his points, almost any argument 
will do, for he has a complete equipment of the stock devices 
resorted to by the biassed and dishonest critic, chief among 
them the half-truth, the mean innuendo, false emphasis, and 
the magnification of unimportant facts. At times one detects 
Mr. Boyd in a misstatement. For instance, in “Literary 
Blasphemies” there is a chapter on Milton with a lengthy dis- 
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cussion of “‘Paradise Lost,” presumably founded on first-hand 
knowledge of it; yet in the Nation for November 8, 1933, to a 
symposium of “Books I Have Never Read” he contributed his 
list of ten, among which is “Paradise Lost.”’ That is to say, in 
1927 Mr. Boyd had read “‘Paradise Lost’’; in 1933 he had not. 

However, I may be wrong, and Mr. Boyd may have ob- 
tained his information (and misinformation) from the many 
critics whom he quotes, without having read Milton’s epic at 
all. Certainly he is an adept at picking out the adverse com- 
ments from the books which were consulted, and disregarding 
the favorable, as when he quotes from Mark Pattison’s life of 
Milton the particularly acid morsel that he wants — and 
passes by the entirely favorable bulk of Pattison’s criticism. 
Mr. Boyd might, by the way, have taken a leaf from Pattison’s 
book and learned how to estimate the strong and weak ele- 
ments in a writer’s work, and cast the balance between them; 
he might have learned the same thing from Doctor Johnson 
(whom he quotes with admiration) if he had read that great 
man’s life of Milton carefully. But he is not, of course, inter- 
ested in forming a just conception of any writer; he wants 
merely to parade his ego, to make sharp points at the expense 
of the dead. 

Probably the best example of Mr. Boyd’s method is to be 
seen in the emphasis he places upon Dr. George Sigerson’s 
article on Milton’s supposed use of the “Carmen Paschale”’ of 
Sedulius. This is merely one more item in the extensive list 
of Milton’s fancied use of sources, and hardly more creditable 
than the base forgery of Lauder, which deceived even Doctor 
Johnson for a time. Sources for “Paradise Lost” will be dis- 
covered as long as human ingenuity and antipathy, Rascoes 
and Boyds exist: and will worry no sound critic, because he 
knows that it is not the material that counts but the work- 
manship. Milton’s epic has reduced to oblivion all his sources. 
It is the product of the reading and imaginative meditation 
of a lifetime; and, it must be remembered, was recited, not 
written. 

Mr. Boyd believes that Milton belonged to a drab age, and 
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that the gay comedies of the Restoration have killed Milton’s 
work and the taste for it. He adds that “Restoration drama by 
its innate vital qualities will‘survive, and the names of its 
creators will become as familiar through experience to modern 
playgoers as the names of immortally dead classics are familiar 
to professors.” If Mr. Boyd is as realistic a critic as he thinks 
he is, he will remember that the revival of Restoration comedy 
occurred after the war, and took place for no loftier reason 
than that which occasioned the revival of Aristophanes’ 
Lysistrata” a few seasons ago in New York. How great is the 
interest in these plays now? No, I think the despised pro- 
fessors will have to do as much for the revival of Congreve, 
Farquhar, Vanbrugh, and Aristophanes in the future as they 
have in the past for Milton and Shakespeare. 

The final word of Mr. Boyd on Milton is worth quoting: 
“By the average man or woman of the present day he is likely 
to be remembered because of this one characteristic, which he 
had in common with all Puritans, he made the Devil irre- 
sistibly attractive.” As a gem of literary criticism, this is almost 
as good as the following solemn pronouncement on Shake- 
speare: “Shakespeare does not open up the glorious world of 
Elizabethan literature but rather closes it by showing the best 
that the times could produce. He has no message for mankind 
and his humor is frequently so feeble that a bad burlesque 
show is brilliant in comparison. . . . If he is irresistible it is 
because he is a musician of words so lovely that the English 
tongue is forever illuminated by his use of it.” That is to say, 
Shakespeare’s dramatic workmanship, his creation of charac- 
ter, his wisdom, and his humanity are nothing to Mr. Boyd, 
but the artful manipulation of words, in which dozens of 
second and third-rate writers excel — that is the contribution 
of Shakespeare! 

If one wished to refute this argument, he could easily do so, 
with considerable aid from Mr. Boyd himself, but I am inter- 
ested not so much in defending Shakespeare as in exposing the 
type of criticism here illustrated. It is that of a man who 
cherishes a grudge against a well established literary reputa- 
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tion and those who uphold it, and who delights in tearing it 
down at the expense of logic and, at times, of honesty. That a 
real antipathy exists, I do not doubt; but I suspect that it is 
not entirely against the writer himself but against professors 
and other slaves of tradition who dare not stand up to the 
great, and express their true opinions. There is, too, in all 
this a sadistic delight in needlessly cruel remarks, such as Mr. 
Boyd’s about “the Elizabethan blank verse beasts to whom 
Charles Lamb was addicted as he was addicted to gin.”” This 
is, of course, pure muckerism. A critic may be severe and just 
without calling names and perpetrating such an implied 
logical non sequitur as the above: because Lamb was addicted 
to gin, he praised the Elizabethan blank verse beasts. 

The author of “Literary Blasphemies” (keep the “bad 
boy’s” title well in mind) who admires the early critical work 
of Gifford, Lockhart, Wilson, and Jeffrey, is ambitious to be a 
“heretic of criticism,” and although he acknowledges the 
‘prejudice and even bad taste” of these men, he thinks their 
work valuable. Doubtless he concludes that his own criticism 
is unstained with prejudice and bad taste. On the contrary, it 
is full of them. Moreover, there is an air of specious knowledge 
about these articles that is extremely deceptive to the unin- 
formed reader, who argues that such an elaborate show of 
learning must presuppose both wide knowledge and wisdom. 
Knowledge there is, of course, but it is merely sufficient 
information to establish a thesis and a prejudice. 

No attempt is made by practitioners of this spiteful school 
of criticism to give an unbiassed and honest appraisal of the 
work under observation or to concern themselves with the 
reader at all. Since it is much easier and vastly more inter- 
esting to throw brickbats, mud, and rotten (at times very 
rotten) eggs at others, the bad boy does so, not, as Mr. Boyd 
says in his epilogue, in the interests of “‘free criticism and 
honest thinking,” or “honest critical doubt.”’ He has at heart 
no such lofty aims; he wishes merely to enjoy himself at the 
expense of others. Even when he bestows praise, as in the 
essay on Swift, he does so chiefly by rounding on his idol’s 
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detractors; there is no joy in the task. Here, indeed, is a dog 
who not only barks but bites, a heretic who tries to upset not 
so much the present as the past, a disgruntled misogynist so 
wrapped up in his job of idol-smashing that he leads himself 
astray as well as others. 

If such criticism has any value at all, which I doubt, it is 
purely negative. By noting its laws and procedure and re- 
versing them, one may learn a great deal about the true art 
of judging a piece of literature. He will learn, for instance, 
that not only are wide reading and knowledge fundamental, 
but also sanity, balance, and a sense of responsibility to the 
public. From the “bad boy” school of critics one gets the 
impression that the chief equipment of the literary critic is 
prejudice and impudence. And in the end it is the reader who 


pays. 











Prologue 


PAUL ENGLE 


America, bastard child from all the world 

Born, yet parentless, hard scrapper beating 

Your lone way out from a child into a man, 

It is not strange you were cocky, forever carried 

A chip on your shoulder, boasted the length of the earth. 

You were one tough baby, hard as nails, swaggering 

The streets with chin stuck out and a grin, shouting, 
‘Take a poke at that, kid, if you’re lookin’ for trouble, 

I’m half mountain lion, half Texas steer, 

With a dash of rattlesnake and horned toad, taking 

Easily in one jump and a yell the land 

From the Blue Ridge to the Big Horns, and wearing 

The whole damn Mississippi for a belt. 

Pll pull my right shoe off and kick the moon 

Clean over God’s left shoulder for good luck. 

I’m the world’s original playboy — Look me over.” 


Because you thought you had a date with a dame 
Called easy money, for a thousand years, 

You took the immeasurable cloth of time 

And used it for a rag to shine your shoes — 

Nation of Jacks forever with a laugh 

Climbing the cloud-lost beanstalks of your buildings, 
Your whole life a perpetual song and dance. 


And yet in Washington I’ve heard you crying 
Because, having been barefoot so long, your feet 
Sprawled in the dirt, their flat toes toughened, now 
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You must wear leather shoes, forget your marbles 
And that bright penny of your youth, once spent 
Over and over, fallen out through a hole 

In your pants’ pocket, lost in the orchard grass 
Where you hooked apples at night, throwing a stick 
Up to the heavy branches, or in the crumbled 
Swimming-hole bank, under the roots, downstream 
The cattle lowing belly-deep in the water. 


You strode the earth, not with a lifted sword 

But a gleaming piston rod of power in your hand 
Till not alone the world but even yourself 

Was blinded and believed its dazzling glare 

The very flame of glory, till you found 

On a grim morning with the east wind turned 
Suddenly cold and full of rain, you bore 

A dog-uncovered bone in your hand, and beat 
Madly a tin drum with colored pictures 

Like a child’s dream of going to the wars. 


Evenings in Dakota where the dust 

Fell week-long in a Pharaoh curse from the sky 
You sat on the front steps, smoking your pipe, 

And turned, for the first time, into yourself 

To trail your heart’s interminable prairie 

For the shy, untrapped meaning of your life— 

A day old track on a hill, a few flank hairs 

Caught on an elm, a wild-grape hidden spring 
Muddied with drinking—found it fled, and nothing 
But your heart’s enormous hollow, arched with sky. 


And when (Upper East Side) you bought fresh fruit, 
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New potatoes, a bunch of flowers for the wife, 

In the street market of immortality 

You found they shoved your money back and said, 
“Sorry, buddy, that’s no good here, it’s all 

Street car tokens, slugs, lucky pieces, 

Chicken feed, nothing behind it.” 

America 

You minted out your soul in alloy nickels 

Faced with an Indian, backed with a buffalo, 

And spent it in the dime store of mad dreams. 


In Florida, where the white cranes cry over 

The deep Everglades, bull alligators 

Bellow up the moon, I have seen; swell-headed youth, 
The head-hunting Amazonian women, 

The avenging Fates of over speculation, 

The logical height and end of your dead system, 
Shrink your bloated sky-piece to a fist’s size 

And fight for who should wear it on a string. 


In Colorado where the columbine 

Leans its purple breasts to the prairie wheat, 

I have seen your screaming eagle with the lightning 
Arrows gripped in his claws, the broad wings bent 
From Oregon to Maine, touching two waters — 

O vast wing-spread of a continent, a nation 
Huddling in its shadow — become a sparrow 
Pecking the gutter horse dung for old oats. 


I pity you, tumble weed land, wind-rolled 
Over the heat cracked plain, caught in a fence, 
Having not the wisdom of uprooted grass 
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That, bearing the sun’s cruel knife blade at its throat, 
Will yet beat down into the iron earth 

The hot, white rivets of new roots, to hold 

Till the rain come and deeply harden them. 


How pitiful now, who once so proudly ran 
Through time in seven-league boots, the blue bandana 
Of the west wind knotted at your throat, fiddling 
The whole world up to a dance, with old Dan Tucker 
Or the latest Yiddish blues from Tin Pan Alley, 
Slapping the lean butt of death and shouting 

“Come on, baby, scrape that frown off your face. 
Kick ’em out, girlie, high, wide and handsome. 
Shake that cute what-is-it of yours till the boys 
Break out in sweat, the drummer falls in his drum.” 


You Saturday night nigger, drunk on his pay, 
Whistling at midnight past graveyards to keep 
His courage up. 


You we have dreamed would climb 
The rock and glacier of an American peak, 
Rainier or Pike’s, throw off your clothes and stand 
Naked in the glare of history; 
And while your body bore the sky and took 
The sun for heart until your veins ran light, 
You would sickle down the rich, full-kerneled winds 
Of heaven with the bright blade of a song: 





*‘Whether early or late 
Letting my eyes pale or darken 
In morning or evening light, 
At sea-level walking 
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An Alabama swamp, the night 

Barked trees, or deer-like 

In the Alleghenies stalking 

The lost Boone trail, 

Or in Chicago tearing 

Roosevelt Road, cut-out wide, 

Booze in the back seat, the wail 

Of sirens around me where I cannot hide — 


“I have been the gambling nation, 
Glad to sit in an alley 
With that blue-gum nigger 
Time, crooning of his gal Sally 
And Gabriel’s salvation, 
His hands on the ivories slow 
But quick on the trigger. 
Spit on the dice, win or lose 
Rattle ’em high, rattle ’em low, 
Seben come eleben 
Baby needs a new pair of shoes, 
Easy come, easy go — 
And singing a new kind of blues: 


*“Now in these days 
Plunging the taut wood, 
The Arapaho 

Timbered mountain, I blaze 
The axe-bruised bark for a way, 
And scream when I raise 

The axe again and find 

I am the hacked trunk, the gray 
Scar is my heart, the blind 
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Forest my eyes, the unpathed 
Mountain of earth and mind 
All one trail, wider than day. 


“From the Jim River, the Sangamon, 
Nueces, Fox, I will drink 
The rain-blooded water and swear 
In my coming, to be, to think, 
There is a truth, one that I wear 
Like a brand new pair 
Of pants in Spring — 
Movement, the will, the can 
Force of moving, to say 
I don’t know where I’m going 
But [’'m on my way. 


“IT will make a new song of the word, 
A proud song, big in the lungs, 
A free-for-all, everything goes, 
Part barber-shop, part jazz, 
Part cowboy, all American tongues, 
A hill-billy Jew’s harp itchin’ the toes, 
A Georgia fiddler givin’ the razz 
To three A.M., and a muted sax 
Moanin’ deep till all the world’s 
Swaying and swinging and making tracks 
For Joe’s Quick Lunch or Harry’s Place, 
Buck Tooth’s Barn or a Harlem dive, 
For the first time told that it’s alive 
In the new-word song of a new-world race. 


“America, long wind blowing, 
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For you not moving is not being, 
Moving is being, is going 
Lightly on nerves’ feet 

Where touching is seeing 

But only singing is knowing — 
The thing become, fleeing 

From beginning into flowing 

Is the word become song. 


‘Here where the long 
Compass needle 
Of a continent points north and south 
I will shout in the Blackfoot hills 
With an American mouth 
The song of my tangled wills 
That will be to my twisted heart 
Deep rain after drouth 
When the dry creek bed fills . . . 


“Being for me is moving, quiet 
Is not being. Here in the tall ways 
Of sun-shafted buildings, the steep 
Wind riveted and roofed till men fly it 
With vertical, square wings 
Is movement’s heart, the deep 
Core of being where man sings 
Restlessness out of his head 
And walks the long curves 
Of earth, pure being, unled 
Through the dark streets of his nerves. 


“Here, walking Broadway or wide 
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Michigan Boulevard, hitch-hiking 
The Lincoln Highway, here 

Has the word moved like the tide 
Of a ploughed field in the earth, 
Moved into man and become 
Boned and blooded, and cried, 
Now by a terrible birth 

Are the word and man one. 


“TI, with my feet in the corn 
Of Illinois where have run 
The hard heels of the plough, 
And my heart in the eagle-torn 
Peaks of the Rockies, will fling 
To the glaring face of the sun 
The proud defiance of man... 
Here is the word, I will sing, 
Become a life and a line 
And to you where we all began 
I hurl it back as a thing 
New in the world, a sign 
That the next storm wind will bring 
Of a slang and a song where ran 
In the earth the American ring 
Of a word, the American man.” 


Yet we have heard nothing save the tiny cry 
From a narrow street, of a child who wept because 
Having cut his finger, seen a drop of blood, 
He thought his heart had burst. 
You have no time 


To sing, you are forever running away 
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Shrieking, lest you hear or understand 
The lean, avenging fury of yourself. 


And I have seen you, O poor Job of nations, 

Now because you have had a boil on the neck, 

Having been so long clean-blooded, down on the dung heap 
Flung, to beat your breast and tear your hair 

And hurl up dung into the eyes of God. 


But you are not alone, for all the world 
Cries, Pity, with you. Every nation stares 
Into the other’s face, into the sky, 
The guts of a bird, reads a deer’s thigh bone, 
Looks in a mirror for a way, to find 
Only their own reflected, helpless eyes 
Begging and frightened. 

They are all diseased 
With the fever of wretched government that burns 
And wastes the tortured flesh till it cannot sleep, 
With the racking chill and ague of too much money 
In too few hands. It is only the life-patient, 
Deep, man-haunted earth that is not sick, 
Gentle in cropped fields. 

Now I hear in the night 

Rise from every corner of the world 
The life-tormented yell of starving men, 
From doorway beds or subway benches, wrapped 
In newspapers — Beauty Engaged, The Hardware Joneses 
Leave For Europe, Agitator Jailed. 
The toes of children rip through old shoes and scrape 
On the hot streets or in the deep snow. Women 
Lift up their eyes, no longer filmed with patience, 
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In the question that is their birth-right and their curse: 


“‘Here are my children, thin, the bones begging for food, 
There are no more quarters for the gas meter, no 
Credit at the butcher’s, the heat turned off. 
Here is a man glad for a chance to work 
Hard, long hours, overtime, and yet 
Must walk the streets and sit in a cold room. 
I am a woman. I do not understand. 
But has a man no more the right to work, 
A child to eat? A woman at evening 
To rest in her family without the fear 
Morning will find them turned into the street 
With a handful of clothes and an old chair?” 
This is not 





Your way, America. 

Yet now I see 
In Alabama cotton burned, In Iowa 
Hogs slaughtered and buried, in Montana 
Wheat ploughed under. While eight million men 
Shiver and hunger. This is not your way 
America. Remember — if one man eats 
While another starves, his very food is cursed. 
The bread-line is a rope will strangle you. 





You’ve kidded yourself too long, America. 

It’s time you looked the straight fact in the eye. 

The world’s gone bust, gone haywire, and you with it, 

You, the infallible, spoiled child. Fate’s got 

Your number, buddy, he’s got the dope on you, | 
Either you act now or he’ll slip up and say 

You’re through, fella, you’re done, washed up, cold, 
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Out on your feet and you don’t know it, you’re 
Dead from the ears up. Scraaam. 

Remember 
That living men do not forever crawl 
Down in the gutter and die in sight of fire 
Which burns the bread-stuff that could nourish them; 
That there is an ancient power in the world, 
Blind and cruel and terrible in act, 
And it is not in the stars or in your eyes 
That you alone of all the world’s lands will 
Escape the unimaginable fury 
Of the lean-bellied, too long patient poor. 


You’ve panhandled your own people, you’ve betrayed 
The faith of a hundred million, the deep soil 
That lengthened your skeleton, the nervous wind 
That lifted your cheek bone, the dream of men 
A hundred and fifty years ago, who looked 
At a thin line of towns by the sea’s edge 
Huddled, up the tidewater to the first 
Lean mountain, and said — 

“Here is a new thing. 
Here is another twist of life in the world’s 
Lift of men to the sunlight. We have torn 
A new son from the tired guts of Europe, 
Cut the navel string, left it here on a strange 
Shore to suckle on maple sap and milkweed, 
Grow up half wolf-boy and half god, to thumb 
His nose at a far home he has not seen. 
Here is a new people” — 

America 

You have betrayed that people. This is a shame 
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That not alone will leave a white, ridged scar 
Over your cheek, will let your name taste rotten 
On tongues that spit it out, that scorn to speak it, 
But can destroy you. 


You will wake one morning 
To hear the relentless hounds of hungry men 
Crying destruction over your doomed hills. 


O desert nation, jackaled with your dreams. 


Yet there is a way. This is not the Alamo, 

The walls taken, the Mission entered, fighting 
Hand to hand with the Bowie knife, Crockett 
Fallen at last in a roomful of his dead, 

The relief held beyond the flood river. , 

It is the old American way, the going 

Tough, no salt, tobacco wet, the weak 

Clamoring to turn back. It is another 
Cumberland Pass, the guide shot and scalped 

In sight — sound — of the camp, the narrow trail 
Dark with the forest death. - 
It is a pause - 
In the long war-dance of our history, a turn 

Of our life. Either we go on to shout 

The great blogd-cry, or slink away to the squaws 
Taunting in the buffalo tents, the boys 

Making lewd gestures of us in the ponies. , 


We live darkly in the world’s great darkness 

Ringed round on the leaning hills with a fanged fire 
That, in the bird-crying hour of dawn, 

Can run through the dry grass to leap and tear us, 
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Rip the lodge poles down, consume the pemmican 
Dried for winter, all the old and sick 
Left screaming on the black ground, and a few 
Escaped to the mountains with a medicine bag 
And a knife, to live on roots and bark, and die 
In the first blizzard, bones piled in the Spring 
For the friendly buzzards. Or we can ourselves 
Crawl up in the night to steal it from the gods 
And carry it in a pouch to our own valley, 
Fuel it with the dead and broken wood 
Of a society we have proved rotten 
And found the courage to destroy. 

O then 
Having built up that man-exalting land, 
The clear expression of the human thing 
In the social multitude, and in the lone 
Individual with his single way 
That is our self-created destiny, 
It will become the true American flame 
That will be deep fire in the nation’s eyes, 
That will burn steel but will not burn our hearts. 





The Future of States’ Rights 


PETER ODEGARD 


HE recent decision of the Supreme Court in the Schechter 

Poultry case has once again sharpened the issue of States’ 
Rights. The controversy, for us, is an old one. Much of our 
political history has revolved about it. The movement cul- 
minating in the Constitution was, in fact, a protest against the 
extreme localism of the post-revolutionary years. Every school 
boy knows this as the “critical period,” and although the 
condition of the country at the time was by no means as bad 
as some historians would have us believe, it was indeed 
critical. 

The tiny spark of national consciousness which appeared 
during the revolution had flickered and all but died. “Among 
the first sentiments expressed in the first Congress,” said 
James Wilson, “one was that ‘Virginia is no more, that 
Massachusetts is no more, that Pennsylvania is no more, etc. 
We are now one nation of brethren. We must bury local 
interests and distinctions!’ This language continued for some 
time. No sooner were the state governments formed than their 
jealousy and ambition began to display themselves. Each 
endeavored to cut a slice from the common loaf to add to his 
morsel, till at length the Confederation became frittered 
down to the impotent condition in which it now stands.” 

To the business and commercial classes, the crisis was par- 
ticularly acute — and it was they who led the movement for 
a new Constitution. Necessarily that document was a child of 
compromise. It did not go as far in establishing a centralized 
authority as some of the leaders desired. Nevertheless, by 
giving to the national government a strong executive estab- 
lishment, an independent system of courts, and extensive 
powers over taxation, foreign relations, commerce and cur- 
rency, it laid the foundation for a truly national state. More- 
over, important restrictions were imposed upon the states. 
The Constitution, laws, and treaties of the national govern- 
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ment were declared to be “‘the supreme law of the land; and 
the judges of every state shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any state to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” 

The Articles of Confederation had regarded the states as 
sovereign and equal, and the national Congress was powerless 
to act without their consent. The government established by 
the Constitution was to rest upon the broad base of popular 
consent as represented in the lower house of the national 
legislature. Concessions were made to the states in the amend- 
ing clause, the suffrage provisions, and in the Senate where 
they were given equal representation regardless of size or 
population. 

It was over this latter issue that the Convention very nearly 
went on the rocks. The debate served to illuminate the atti- 
tude of many of “the Fathers” toward States’ Rights. “The 
state systems,” wrote Henry Knox to Rufus King in the sum- 
mer of 1787, “‘are the accursed things which will prevent our 
being a nation. . . . The vile state governments are sources 
of pollution which will contaminate the American name for 
ages — machines that must produce ill, but cannot produce 
good.” But John Dickinson compared the proposed na- 
tional system to the solar system in which the states were the 
planets and ought to be left to move freely in their orbits. 
In other words, the new government was to represent a dual 
sovereignty. 

“Good God, Sir!’ cried Gouverneur Morris, “‘is it possible 
that they can so delude themselves? . . . It has been said 
that the new government would be partly national, partly 
federal; that it ought in the first quality to protect individuals, 
in the second the states. But in what quality was it to protect 
the aggregate interest of the whole?” Morris, like many of his 
colleagues, was not sanguine concerning such a system. He 
pointed to the failure of federalism in the Greek States, in 
Germany and the United Netherlands. “‘With these examples 
before our eyes, shall we form establishments which must 
necessarily produce the same effects?” 
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In spite of these dire predictions, the theory of dual sov- 
ereignty prevailed not only in the apportionment of repre- 
sentation, but also in the division of powers between the 
states and the nation. This division of powers, at least in 
theory, cannot be altered except by the difficult process of 
amendment requiring the consent of three-fourths of the 
states. Of course the Supreme Court, the final arbiter in juris- 
dictional controversies, is itself an agency of the national 
government. As a matter of fact that government — Presi- 
dent, Congress and Supreme Court — acting together is 
supreme, and its powers when so acting are unfettered by 
Constitutional restraints. 

We speak of the national government as one of delegated 
powers, and of the states as governments of reserved powers. 
This distinction is made clear in the tenth amendment which 
reads: ““The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to 
the states respectively or to the people.” 

But the language used in apportioning these powers lacks 
precision. For example, Congress is given power to “regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several states.” 
What is commerce and what does it mean to “regulate”? So 
likewise Congress has power to “lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the United States.” 
What is meant by the “general welfare”? Congress may estab- 
lish post-offices and build post-roads. But does this include 
power to conduct a savings bank or to engage in the express 
business? What are post-roads, anyway? Section four of 
article four says: “The United States shall guarantee to 
every state in this Union a republican form of government.” 
It does not, as did the Weimar Constitution of Germany, tell 
us exactly what this means. Has Louisiana, under the rule of 
the Kingfish, such a government? 

Then there is the famous ‘“‘elastic clause” which gives 
Congress power “to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers.” 
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What laws are to be deemed “necessary and proper”’? It is 
plain that the national government may exercise powers not 
“expressly” granted, but what are the limits to this “implied” 
authority? Are the powers granted, exclusive? May they be 
exercised by the states in the absence of national action, or 
concurrently once Congress has acted? 

So it is with the restraints imposed upon both the national 
and state governments. The fifth amendment says that “‘no 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law,” and an identical limitation is placed 
upon the states in section one of the fourteenth amendment. 
But what is “due process of law’’? 

The language of the Constitution is vague. All the fore- 
going terms admit of many different interpretations. “You 
have made a good Constitution,” said someone to Gouverneur 
Morris. “That,” replied Morris, “depends on how it is inter- 
preted.” This important task falls to the Supreme Court. In 
the heavy haze which surrounds the terminology of the Con- 
stitution, the “nine old men” who sit on that tribunal find 
ample room to exercise their interpretative talents. In a very 
real sense, ours is a government by judiciary, as Louis Boudin 
has so amply demonstrated. (Government by Judiciary.) It is the 
Supreme Court which ultimately sets the metes and bounds 
of national and state power. As James Beck once remarked: 
“Thus the Supreme Court is not only a court of Justice but in 
a qualified sense a continuous constitutional convention.” The 
meaning and extent of States’ Rights can best be discovered 
in the decisions of that august body. 


ly THE fanfare of praise and blame which has greeted recent 
decisions, it is important to remember that on the whole 
the Court has been friendly to the expansion of national 
power. Two distinct theories, represented at the outset by 
Hamilton and Madison respectively, have battled for su- 
premacy. Professor Corwin puts it most succinctly when he 
says: “ . . . by the year 1885 . . . American constitutional 
law had come to embrace two widely divergent traditions 
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regarding national power. The one tradition (Hamiltonian) 
insists on the adaptability of national power to ‘an undefined 
and expanding future’ and leaves the maintenance of the 
Federal system and of States’ Rights largely contingent thereon. 
. . . The other tradition (Madisonian) erects dual Federalism 
into a supreme constitutional value, the preservation of 
which ought forever to control constitutional interpretation. 
. . . And having these two traditions at hand, the Court 
became enabled . . . without too great derogation from its 
judicial réle, to frame responses from either when confronted 
with questions of national power.” (Twilight of the Supreme 
Court.) John Marshall and the Court over which he presided 
were clearly Hamiltonian in outlook; Taney and his colleagues 
labored under the shadow of James Madison. Since the Civil 
War the Court has, with a few notable exceptions, followed 
Hamilton, although recently the pendulum seems to be 
swinging back again. 

In all, the Court has struck down some sixty acts of Con- 
gress. The state statutes which have died at its hands would 
run to many times that figure. The very rapid expansion of 
national power, and the growth in state activities have in- 
creased the number of issues presented. Moreover, the phi- 
losophy of /atssez faire, to which the judges had in general 
adhered, helps to explain the striking increase in the laws 
both national and state which have incurred the Court’s dis- 
pleasure. Thus up to 1900, only twenty-six acts of Congress 
had been invalidated by the Court, as against some thirty-six 
since that date. State laws were disallowed in twenty cases 
before the Civil War, and in over four hundred in the years 
following 1870. 

The theory which regards the Court as an impartial umpire 
between Washington and the state capitals needs numerous 
qualifications. It has, in a very real sense, been the guardian 
of the whole as against the parts. Indeed, after a careful study 
of the cases, Professor Field has recently suggested that in 
place of the doctrine that the national government may exer- 
cise only delegated powers a new rule had, up to 1934, been in 
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effect applied. This new rule would read somewhat as follows: 
“The national government has all those powers of govern- 
ment not specifically denied it. In case of doubt the national 
government shall be deemed to have the power. In case of 
conflict between the nation and state power, the national 
government shall be deemed superior. In case of war or 
emergency these rules apply particularly, but in case of doubt 
a state of emergency shall be deemed to exist.”” Recent deci- 
sions have played hob with this rule although the future is 
more likely to confirm than to deny it. 

No small part of the expansion of national power has taken 
place under the commerce clause, coupled with the doctrine 
of implied powers. In the first case presented to the Court 
under the commerce clause, John Marshall construed the 
meaning of the Constitutional grant to imply that in this 
area the authority of the national government was, for practi- 
cal purposes, unlimited. The power to regulate commerce, he 
said, was “vested in Congress as absolutely as it would be in 
a single government having in its Constitution the same 
restrictions . . . as are found in the Constitution of the 
United States.’ The sole restraints upon its exercise, he indi- 
cated, were to be found not in the rights of the states, but in 
the limitations imposed by the people through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. ““The wisdom and the discretion of 
Congress, their identity with the people, and the influence 
which their constituents possess at elections are, in this, as in 
many other instances . . . the sole restraints to secure them 
from its abuse.” Moreover, Marshall defined commerce very 
broadly to include not only transportation but “intercourse.” 

Furthermore, it has been held that the power of the na- 
tional government over interstate commerce is, in all im- 
portant respects, exclusive. The Court has time and again 
invalidated state legislation, on the ground that it was an 
unconstitutional interference with the “free and unrestricted 
flow of interstate commerce.” Serious limitations have thus 
been placed upon the states in taxation, economic regulation 
and even social legislation. It follows that where the states 
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are powerless to act, the necessary controls must be imposed 
by the national government. 

When in 1886, for example, the Court killed an act of the 
Illinois legislature seeking to prohibit discriminatory railroad 
rates, Congress almost immediately passed the Interstate 
Commerce Act, thus definitely bringing common carriers 
under national control. This control has since been extended 
to include regulation not only of interstate but of intra-state 
rates as well. (C. B. and Q. vs. Wise.) Interstate bus lines have 
so far escaped Federal regulation, and since the power of the 
states over them is severely limited, they remain virtually 
uncontrolled. To those who view the national government as 
avidly grasping for power everywhere and at all times, its 
reluctance to occupy this field must be puzzling. The fact, 
however, that the states may not constitutionally exercise 
a power does not imply that the national government may 
do so. 

What definition has the Court given to the term “interstate 
commerce’’? Reference has already been made to Marshall’s 
definition. In 1877, Chief Justice Waite said that the term was 
“not confined to the instrumentalities of cammerce.. . 
known or in use when the Constitution was adopted but [keeps 
pace] with the progress of the country . . . from the horse 
with its rider to the stage coach, from the sailing vessel to the 
steamboat, from the coach and the steamboat to the railroad 
and from the railroad to the telegraph, as these new agencies 
are successively brought into use to meet the demands of 
increasing population and wealth.” (Pensacola Telegraph Co. 
vs. Western Union.) 

Again Justice Harlan said: ““Commerce among the states 
embraces navigation, intercourse, communication, traffic, the 
transit of persons and the transmission of messages by tele- 
graph.” It has been held that an individual transporting 
goods across a state line on his own person (U. S. vs. Chavez; 
U. S. vs. Hill) or in his own automobile (U. S. vs. Simpson) is 
engaged in interstate commerce. As these instrumentalities 
have extended their scope, and progressively transcended 
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state boundaries, the power of the national government has 
increased and that of the states has just as surely declined. 

While there is now no doubt concerning the power of 
Congress to regulate the “‘instrumentalities” of commerce, the 
extent of its authority over agencies and activities incidental 
to this commerce is not clear. It has been held that manu- 
facturing is not commerce (U. S. vs. E. C. Knight) and that 
Congress cannot, under the guise of regulating commerce, 
control the conditions of manufacturing within the states. 
(Hammer vs. Dagenhart.) Practically this distinction is becoming 
difficult to maintain. The Sherman Anti-Trust Act — out- 
lawing combinations in restraint of trade or commerce among 
the states — was very definitely designed to regulate the 
conditions of manufacturing. 

This was followed by the Clayton Act and the Federal 
Trade Commission Act in 1914, prohibiting certain types of 
‘“‘unfair” business practices which are intimately related to the 
process of manufacture as well as sale. Yet this legislation has 
been sustained on the ground that it was intended to remove 
“‘obstructions” to the free flow of commerce. It was on the 
same theory that the present administration sought to justify 
the NIRA, and the Court would have violated none of the 
canons of judicial consistency had it sustained the Act. 

The line between intra-state and interstate commerce has 
become extremely thin — as the Court has time and again 
admitted. In the Sugar Trust Case (U. S. vs. E. C. Knight) the 
judges were unimpressed by the fact that the defendant 
company had “‘nearly complete control of the manufacture 
of refined sugar in the United States,” and that the over- 
whelming bulk of its product was shipped outside the state 
of manufacture. But in a later case (Swift and Co. vs. United 
States) where some thirty firms agreed to refrain from bidding 
against each other for livestock in the local market, the Court 
took account of the fact that the livestock came from other 
states and, as meat products, were subsequently shipped 
outside the State of Illinois. This, it was held, rendered the 
transaction, taken as a whole, one in interstate commerce, and 
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hence subject to Federal law — notwithstanding that the 
particular practice assailed took place within the confines 
of a single state. 

Referring to this case many years later Chief Justice Taft 
said: “. . . . It refused to permit local incidents of a great 
interstate movement which taken alone were intra-state to 
characterize the movement as such.” Applying the same logic 
to the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921 Taft said: “The 
object to be secured by this act is the free and untrammeled 
flow of livestock from the ranges and farms of the West and 
Southwest through the great stockyards and slaughtering 
centers . . . and thence in the form of meat products to 
the consuming cities of the country. . . . The chief evil feared 
is the monopoly of the packers, enabling them unduly and 
arbitrarily to lower prices to the shipper who sells, and unduly 
and arbitrarily to increase the price to the consumer who 
buys.” (Stafford vs. Wallace.) Incidentally, it is interesting to 
compare this language with that used in the Schechter 
Poultry Case where the Court said: “‘It is not the province of 
the Court to consider the economic advantages or disad- 
vantages of such a centralized system. It is sufficient that the 
Federal Constitution does not provide for it.” 

With the increasing specialization and concentration of 
industry — necessitating buying and selling in a national 
market — there is scarcely a major economic undertaking in 
America which cannot be described in Justice Taft’s words. 
As Professor Corwin remarks: “‘what is said here of the meat 
business may with equal truth be said of half a hundred other 
species of traffic — in California’s fruit, in Minnesota’s flour, 
in Texas’ oil, in Pennsylvania’s coal, in Kentucky’s tobacco, 
in Michigan’s automobiles, etc.” Just why the judges in the 
N.R.A. case did not follow the line here laid down remains a 
secret locked within the conscience of the Court. To say that 
these enterprises can be effectively controlled by the states is 
both constitutionally and economically absurd. To deny power 
to the national government is therefore tantamount to saying 
that they shall be uncontrolled. 
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Moreover, one cannot justly speak of “Federal encroach- 
ments upon the powers of the states” when the national 
government moves into an area which the states are powerless 
to occupy. For as Sidney Gulick of the National Institute of 
Public Administration says: “Nothing effective can be done in 
the regulation or stabilization of economic affairs unless the 
area of planning and cortrol has the same boundaries as the 
economic structure.” Is it too much to say that the boundaries 
of the economic structure in the United States are for the most 
part those of the nation? 


_ power of Congress over economic activities is not 
confined to the commerce clause. It has power to “lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises,” to tax incomes 
“from any source derived,” and to “coin money and regulate 
the value thereof”; and the states are specifically forbidden to 
do most of these things. No state may levy taxes upon inter- 
state commerce, nor may it tax the agencies or instrumental- 
ities of the national government. The converse of this, how- 
ever, is not clear. It is true that the Court has forbidden Federal 
taxes upon the salaries of state judges (Collector vs. Day) but 
it has upheld the power of the national government to tax 
certain other state activities. In the famous case of Veazie Bank 
vs. Fenno, a Federal tax upon the circulating notes of state 
banks, the effect of which was to drive them out of existence, 
was sustained. On the other hand, a state tax upon the cir- 
culating notes of U. S. banks was held to be invalid. (McCol- 
loch vs. Maryland.) 

It is customary for the Court to distinguish in such cases 
between “governmental,”’ and “non-governmental” or “‘pro- 
prietary” functions. The former may not be taxed while the 
latter may. But no advocate of States’ Rights would contend 
that the states could tax T.V.A., or the property of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, or the Post Office, or Boulder Dam. 
Yet internal revenue taxes are regularly collected from state 
liquor stores and have been sustained. (South Carolina vs. 
United States.) A state university might reasonably be regarded 
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as a state “governmental” activity. Nevertheless, books and 
supplies imported by such an institution are subject to import 
duties. (Board of Trustees of University of Illinois vs. United 
States.) But supplies purchased by agencies of the national 
government may not be taxed by the states. (Panhandle Oil Co. 
vs. Knox.) 

The conclusion seems inescapable that all activities of the 
national government are “governmental” and hence immune 
from state taxation, although similar or even identical activ- 
ities carried on by the states may be regarded as non-govern- 
mental and hence subject to the Federal taxing power. It is 
certain that the national government and the states do not 
any longer, if they ever did, represent equal sovereignties each 
independent in its own sphere. Should any doubt on this 
score remain one might cite the case of County of Spokane vs. 
United States. The point at issue was section 3466 of the revised 
statutes providing that “whenever any person indebted to the 
United States is insolvent, or whenever the estate of any 
deceased debtor . . . is insufficient to pay all the debts of 
the deceased, the debts due to the United States shall be first 
satisfied.” The deceased in this case owed taxes to Spokane 
County, an agency of the “sovereign” state of Washington. 
Could the county therefore share equally with the Federal 
government in the debtors estate? It could not. The court held 
that the claims of the national government were paramount 
even though they absorbed the entire estate, leaving nothing 
for the county. 

The influence of the tariff in determining the economic 
destiny of the nation has been the occasion for many of the 
most sweeping attacks upon Federal power by those who 
have defended States’ Rights. It was the so-called “tariff of 
abominations” of 1832 that called forth South Carolina’s 
famous Ordinance of Nullification. Yet from Hamilton to 
Smoot, the Federal taxing power has been used to promote and 
foster industry at the expense of agriculture and the consumer. 
The processing tax of the A.A.A. which Henry Wallace calls 
an “internal tariff,” seeks to extend similar benefits to the 
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farmers. Without debating its wisdom, and aside from the 
question of delegation involved in the Secretary’s power to 
determine the rates, there should be no doubt of its constitu- 
tionality. It involves a vast increase in the power of the na- 
tional government over agriculture. 

The taxing power of the national government may be used 
not only to pay the public debt but to “promote the general 
welfare.” The purposes for which the public debt may be 
incurred and what measures may constitutionally be calcu- 
lated to “‘promote the general welfare” are not set forth in any 
great detail in the Constitution. Theoretically the national 
government, through its power of eminent domain, might 
acquire ownership of the major industries and resources of the 
country, and use the taxing power to liquidate the debt thus 
created. Since the state governments could not then tax these 
enterprises, it is conceivable that the states might be de- 
stroyed by the consequent undermining of their financial 
foundations. 

This is not as fantastic as it may seem. The extension of such 
undertakings as T.V.A., Boulder Dam, the Grand Coulee, 
and the increase of Federal activities in such fields as housing 
and land purchase may, by removing property from the tax 
rolls, jeopardize the revenues of local agencies and make them 
increasingly dependent upon Federal largess. Already 
Washington has occupied the most productive fields of taxa- 
tion, and some look to the time when virtually all taxes will be 
collected by the national government and thence allocated to 
the states and their subdivisions. Considerable progress has 
been made in this direction through the device known as 
Federal grants-in-aid. In return for such grants, the state 
agrees to conform to standards and policies laid down by 
national officers in carrying on the project. Frequently, to 
qualify for aid, the state must enact legislation suggested, and 
often drafted, by agents of the national government. 

“Moreover,” says Charles Beard, “we have the strange 
anomaly of state officers on Federal pay-rolls, Federal officers 
on state and local pay-rolls, Federal officers enforcing state 
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laws and state officers enforcing Federal statutes.”’ The nature 
and extent of these activities are bewildering to those who 
continue to think in the traditional language of ‘“‘States’ 
Rights.” They include maternity and infancy aid, education, 
scientific research, pest eradication, public health work, 
conservation, and public works of almost infinite variety. 
Without Federal aid the elaborate highway system of the 
nation would be unthinkable. 

Critics of the present administration would have the country 
believe that this system is a child of the so-called Roosevelt 
Revolution. Yet between 1912 and 1925 Federal aid payments 
increased from $8,149,478 to $147,351,393 .or nearly two 
thousand percent. This includes only money grants. Under the 
Morrill Act of 1862, Congress granted thirty thousand acres 
of land, or the equivalent in land scrip, to each state for 
each of its Senators and Representatives to establish the now 
famous land grant colleges and universities. After the war 
some two hundred million dollars of war materials were 
delivered to state highway departments. 

Since the depression literally billions of dollars have been 
poured into the states from the Federal treasury to finance 
public works and poor relief. By December 1934 the national 
government was paying three-fourths of the cost of unemploy- 
ment relief. Indeed in the South, the traditional home of 
States’ Rights, between ninety-five and ninety-nine percent of 
the relief load was being borne by the national government. 
And the end is not in sight. Congress has passed the National 
Social Security Act, under which states will be “induced,” by 
Federal taxes and grants, to enact unemployment insurance 
and old age pensions legislation. We have scarcely scratched 
the surface in the fields of housing, grade-crossing elimination, 
public health, child welfare and education. 

Are there any limits to the taxing and spending powers of 
the national government when used to promote the general 
welfare? In the Maternity Aid Cases the Federal subsidy policy 
was attacked on two grounds. It was denounced as an attempt 
to induce the states to surrender a portion of their sovereign 
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rights. To this the Supreme Court replied simply that there 
was no binding obligation on the states to accept the money. 
The second objection was that to take money from the rich 
industrial states and distribute it to others was a taking of 
property without due process of law. But the Court pointed to 
the physical impossibility of making apportionments of 
Federal funds in exact proportion to the amount of taxes 
collected in each state. Such a system would defeat all Federal 
taxation. (Massachusetts vs. Mellon; Frothingham vs. Mellon.) 
Alexander Hamilton, discussing the “general welfare” 
clause in 1791, said: ‘““The phrase is as comprehensive as any 
that could have been used, because it was not fit that the con- 
stitutional authority of the Union to appropriate its revenues 
should have been restricted within narrower limits than the 
‘general welfare,’ and because this necessarily embraces a vast 
variety of particulars which are susceptible neither of specifica- 


tion nor of definition. It is therefore . . . left to the discretion 
of the national legislature to pronounce upon the objects 
which concern the general welfare. . . . And there seems to 


be no room for doubt that whatever concerns the general 
interests of learning, of agriculture, of manufactures, and of 
commerce, are within the sphere of the national councils, as 
far as regards the application of money.” 

Certainly this comes close to expressing the theory upon 
which the national government has acted and will continue 
to act. Whatever limits there may be to the national authority 
to promote the general welfare through its taxing and spend- 
ing powers, they have not yet been discovered. 


| igs the contest for power between the national government 
and the states, the latter have been in retreat since the first 
Congress assembled under the Constitution. On one sector of 
the wavering battle-line, however, they have been able to put 
up a stubborn resistance. They continue to hold the important 
area best described as the “‘police power.’ This phrase, first 
used by Marshall in the famous case of Brown vs. Maryland, 
refers to the power of the states to regulate, protect and 
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promote the health, morals and safety of the community. 
More broadly it has come to include such welfare legislation 
as workmen’s compensation, limitations upon the hours and 
conditions of employment, minimum wage, child labor, and 
social insurance. Within these categories the states are the- 
oretically supreme, providing they do not encroach upon the 
acknowledged powers of the national government, impair the 
obligation of contracts, or take property without due process 
of law. 

But even here there are signs of compromise if not surrender. 
It is generally agreed that the Federal government has no 
police powers as such. Yet under the commerce, postal and 
taxing powers it has exercised “‘police” functions. The most 
dramatic recent illustration is the Lindbergh Law, under 
which Federal officers may pursue, capture, try and convict 
kidnappers who transport their quarry across state lines. 
Moreover, such interstate transportation is “presumed” if the 
victim is not surrendered within seven days. The activities 
of Edgar Hoover’s ‘““G” men in this connection have already 
become the theme for fiction, song and scenario. It is reason- 
able to assume that the theory underlying this law will be 
extended to include other forms of crime long regarded as 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the states. 

Gangsters, racketeers, and bootleggers, who were to all 
appearances immune under state laws, have been trapped by 
internal revenue agents and now sit in Leavenworth or Alca- 
traz, nursing their grievances against that “‘monster,” the 
national government. They are undoubtedly ardent believers 
in “States’ Rights.’’ Thousands of innocent investors have the 
postal department, with its fraud orders, to thank for protec- 
tion against “‘fleecing” by confidence men and bogus stock- 
brokers. The operators of the chain letter and lottery rackets 
are probably convinced that the exercise of “‘police powers” 
by the national government is an “unconstitutional infringe- 
ment” of the inalienable rights of the states. So too are the 
manufacturers, advertisers and salesmen of sure-fire cancer 
cures, anti-fat remedies, corrosive complexion aids and 
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adulterated foodstuffs, who have felt the heavy hand of the 
National Food and Drug Administration or the inquisitorial 
gaze of the postal inspectors. 

How far may the national government go to accomplish 
police regulation? The theory is that the commerce, taxing 
and postal powers cannot be used directly for this‘ purpose 
although legislation in these areas may “incidentally” accom- 
plish the same result. When Congress outlawed the transporta- 
tion of lottery tickets in interstate commerce, that act was 
upheld not as a police regulation, but as a legitimate exercise 
of the power to regulate commerce. Yet the plain intent and 
purpose of the law was, as the Court itself admitted, to guard 
“the people of the United States against the widespread 
pestilence of lotteries.”’ (Champion vs. Ames.) In 1913 the Court 
sustained the Mann Act, making it a crime for any person to 
transport or aid in the transportation of a woman or girl in 
interstate commerce for immoral purposes. (Hoke vs. United 
States.) 

The validity of such legislation is determined not by the 
powers of Congress to outlaw gambling or prostitution 
directly, but by its power to deny access to the channels of 
interstate commerce to those who seek to use them for purposes 
regarded as immoral or injurious to the community. Upon the 
same ground the Court approved the Webb-Kenyon Act, 
forbidding the interstate transportation of liquor to persons in 
“dry” states. (Clark Distilling Co. vs. Maryland Railway.) But 
when Congress in 1916 forbade the interstate transportation 
of commodities produced by child labor, a divided court 
declared the law unconstitutional. (Hammer vs. Dagenhart.) 

Unable to accomplish its purpose under the commerce 
clause, Congress imposed a special tax upon the net profits of 
concerns employing children. Once again there seemed ample 
precedent for such action. John Marshall had once said that 
the power to tax was a power to destroy, and it had been so 
used against state bank-notes. Again a discriminatory and 
destructive tax upon oleomargarine, colored to look like 
butter, was upheld. (McCray vs. United States.) To the argument 
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that the tax was prohibitive, the Court said that since Con- 
gress clearly had the power to tax, any restraint imposed 
upon that power by the Court would be an unconstitutional 
interference with the work of the national legislature. In 1914 
the Harrison Narcotic Act levied an excise tax of one dollar 
upon all dealers in narcotics. The law was in fact a national 
licensing act since the dealers were forced to comply with 
specified conditions laid down by the national government. 
The Supreme Court held this to be a legitimate exercise of the 
“taxing” power. (U. S. vs. Doremus.) 

In all of these cases it is clear that the taxes were imposed 
not to produce revenue, but to enforce police regulations. 
Nevertheless, when the child labor tax law was presented to 
the Court it was set aside on the ground that it was not a 
revenue measure but a police regulation, and an unconstitu- 
tional encroachment upon the recognized police powers of 
the states. (Bailey vs. Drexel Furniture Company.) By its decisions 
in the child labor cases, the Court has in effect said that only 
a Constitutional amendment can cure Congressional impotence 
in this field. The recent N.R.A. decision — making it impos- 
sible to outlaw child labor by nationally imposed codes of fair 
competition — increases the necessity for such an amendment. 

Of course the states may prohibit child labor. But in this, as 
in other cases involving restrictive legislation, they are con- 
fronted with almost insuperable difficulties. In the absence of 
uniform national regulations, any state which adopts such 
laws runs the risk of penalizing its own manufacturers and 
business men for the benefit of their competitors in less socially- 
minded jurisdictions. Obviously a manufacturer operating in 
a state where he may not employ children, or where he must 
observe certain rules respecting hours of labor and minimum 
wages, competes at a disadvantage with manufacturers in 
states without such restraints. Moreover, the states are power- 
less to protect themselves. Should they, for example, attempt 
to prohibit the importation of the products of child labor from 
other states, they would most certainly be forbidden by the 
Court from thus unconstitutionally imposing burdens upon 
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interstate commerce. So long as manufacturers produced for 
a local intra-state market these difficulties were not serious, 
but that day has long since passed. 


Sime discussion emphasizes the fact that back of all the 

furor over States’ Rights lie powerful economic and social 
interests. So long as the exercise of national power is promo- 
tional in character we hear no complaint from the groups 
whose interest is thus promoted, against Federal centralization. 
On the contrary, they clamor for more. There is little or no 
objection, for example, from business men to the activities of 
the national government in the fields of trade promotion and 
tariff protection, or to the Federal subsidies to railroads, ship- 
ping interests and bankers. 

When Mr. Ford says that all business asks is to have the 
government curtail its expenditures and cease its “inter- 
ference,”’ he obviously is not thinking of Federal road building 
activities. It is only when Federal acts become regulative, 
competitive, or restrictive, that these people begin to talk 
about returning to “the government of our fathers” and “re- 
storing the states to their rightful place in the Federal Union.” 
The same interests which now denounce the expansion of 
national power have been foremost in invoking the “due 
process” clause of the fourteenth amendment to defeat state 
action in these same fields. It would appear that what they 
object to is not centralization, as-such, but governmental 
control of any kind by whomsoever imposed. 

And so with the agrarian interests. Throughout most of 
our history it is they who have carried the torch of States’ 
Rights. But they have not seriously objected to Federal 
centralization conceived in the interests of agriculture. From 
the purchase of Louisiana and the “acquisition” of Texas, 
from free seeds to Federal farm credit, from the establishment 
of a Department of Agriculture to the Farm Board and the 
A.A.A., they have looked upon the works of the national 
government and found them good. Nor have they been 
content to stop with these things; national regulation and even 
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ownership of the railroads and the banks have been, and now 
are, among their most persistent and unremitting demands. 

Organized labor strongly supported Federal anti-trust 
legislation, but was horrified when these laws were used 
against it. On the other hand employers could find no fault 
with President Cleveland in sending Federal troops into 
Illinois to break a strike, over the protest of the governor of 
that commonwealth. But when the national government seeks 
to protect workers in their right to organize, it is interpreted 
as an unwarranted assault upon the states. 

A good deal of the criticism against Federal centralization 
is because of mounting governmental costs. Federal expendi- 
tures, for example, increased one hundred and seventy per- 
cent between 1915 and 1930. Although the bulk of this in- 
crease was attributable to the war, it included a marked 
increase in expenditures for purely civil functions. (Wooddy: 
Growth of the Federal Government.) The rapid growth of the 
Federal government during the war tended to retard state 
expansion, and it was not until some years later that the 
balance was even partly restored. The depression has had 
similar consequences. The states have been compelled to rely 
upon Federal grants not only for capital outlays and improve- 
ments but even for operating expenses. It is this that has 
aroused the fears of some of those who oppose centraliza- 
tion. 

With many it is an old lament. Governor Albert C. Ritchie 
of Maryland declared in 1925 that the “‘system ought to be 
abolished root and branch.” President Coolidge in his annual 
message the same year said: “Local self-government is one of 
our most precious possessions. . . . It ought not to be in- 
fringed by assault or undermined by purchase.” Just what 
interests are involved here? A study made by Eugene Morgan 
of the University of Pennsylvania shows that opposition to the 
Federal aid system was largely confined to New England and 
the Middle Atlantic states. That it was not altogether a matter 
of principle with the representatives of these states, is reflected 
in their support of Federal aid legislation designed primarily to 
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benefit their own constituents. What they object to is the 
collection of revenue in these rich Eastern states and its dis- 
bursement in other, less favored sections of the country. 

Governor Ritchie, for example, after pointing to the fact 
that several Western states actually received more in Federal 
aid than they paid into the national treasury in taxes, said 
that such a situation “must be vicious.” To make matters 
worse, twenty states from which eighty-six percent of the 
Federal income taxes were collected reteived back less than 
ten percent in the form of grants. “Is there any possible 
rational basis,” he asks, “‘to justify such discriminations?” 

The answer, of course, is obvious to any one who cares to 
examine the facts. Professor Austin MacDonald offers the 
following pertinent information in his study of “Federal Aid.” 
“The U. S. Steel Corporation . . . pays a Federal income 
tax of several million dollars in New York State, though but 
two of its one hundred and forty-five plants and warehouses 
are in New York, and only twenty percent of its stockholders 
reside in the Empire State. . . . The Union and Southern 
Pacific Railroads, without a mile of track east of the Mississippi 
River, also pay their income taxes in New York State. So does 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Company, with its plants in 
Montana and Wyoming. To credit the taxes paid by the 
automobile industry to Michigan, or the packing industry 
to Illinois, when their earnings are derived from the entire 
nation would be manifestly unjust. 

As the Treasury Department itself has said: “there is no 
way of ascertaining, from the income tax returns, the amount 
of income earned in the respective states or the amount of tax 
paid on that basis.”” What is true of income taxes is true of 
other sources of Federal revenue. Should the customs duties 
collected be credited to the states where the chief ports of 
entry happen to be located? North Carolina ranks second only 
to New York as a source of Federal internal revenue, but the 
cigarettes manufactured there — upon which the bulk of 
these taxes are paid — are sold in almost every state, city and 
hamlet in the land. It is precisely this situation which makes 
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the system of Federal aid accord not only with political and 
financial expediency, but also with social justice. 

A great deal has been said about the extent to which the 
national government through this device has “encroached” 
upon the rights of the states. As a matter of fact, there are but 
few instances in which Federal expansion has resulted in a 
complete transfer of functions from states to the nation. The 
conditions attached to the grants have in general tended to 
increase the efficiency and raise the standards of state adminis- 
trative activity. They have as a consequence placed severe 
restrictions upon the “‘rights” of local contractors to gouge the 
state governments and of state politicians to reward their 
friends and punish their enemies at public expense. But these 
are “States’ Rights” of questionable value. 


N CONSIDERING the future of the states in the Federal 
Union we must keep in mind the functions which they now 
fulfill. These fall into two main categories. In the first place the 
states are representative areas. As such they represent, in our 
national government, the loyalties which cluster around “the 
nucleus of neighborhood and geographic proximity.” In the 
early days these were real — fortified as they were by 
economic, social and geographic isolation. As modern tech- 
nology has broken down barriers of space and time, these state 
loyalties have declined. Moreover, with few exceptions, 
Americans have been loyal not so much to states as to great 
sections or regions. Remember that thirty-five of the states 
owe their existence as members of the Union to acts of Con- 
gress. “In the United States,” says Arthur MacMahon, 
“regions have been more important than states at all periods 
in the country’s development.” 

The framers of the Constitution saw this. “‘Look to the votes 
in Congress,” said Madison, ‘‘and most of them stand divided 
by the geography of the country not according to the size of the 
states . . . the great danger to our general government is 
the great Southern and Northern interests of the continent 
being opposed to each other.” These sectional cleavages have 
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at their base common economic, ethnic and cultural factors 
with which they become identified. But loyalty to sectional 
symbols often transcends in importance these subsidiary 
interests. Southerners tend to distinguish themselves from 
Northerners, and this allegiance is buttressed by educational 
and cultural influences, as well as economic. The remem- 
brance of things past common traditions and familiar 
symbols which represent them — continues as a living force in 
social affairs. What is true of the South is true, to a lesser 
degree perhaps, of other sections such as New England and 
the West. 

All this suggests the possibility of recasting our representa- 
tive system — particularly with reference to the United 
States Senate — so as to afford recognition to these sectional 
interests. (Since the House of Representatives is at present 
representative of population, and not of the states as such, the 
problems involving it need not be discussed.) 

In a sense, sectional recognition would merely give legal 
form to an existing fact, since an analysis of senatorial votes 
on thirty-five roll calls, extending over six Congresses, shows a 
high degree of sectional cohesion. The country was divided 
into ten great sections upon the basis of economic and social 
interests. Within each it was found that the Senators tended 
to vote together regardless of party affiliation. These sections 
were: 1. New England (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut). 2. Middle 
Atlantic (New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania). 3. 
Central (Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois). 4. North Central 
(Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa). 5. West Central (North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas). 6. Upper 
South Atlantic (Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, 
North Carolina). 7. South Central (Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Missouri, Oklahoma). 8. Lower South (South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Texas). 9. Mountain (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, Arizona). 10. Pacific (Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California). 
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It is suggested that these be used as representative areas 
rather than the states as at present. Senators would be elected 
from the region upon the basis of proportional representation. 
The purpose of such a change is the modest one of making our 
representative system conform more closely than it now does to 
social reality. That it bristles with difficulties goes without 
saying. An ideal solution (assuming its possibility) would 
involve a more or less complete liquidation of present state 
boundaries rather than such a grouping as proposed. But 
under the Constitution no state may, without its own consent, 
be denied equal representation in the Senate — and appar- 
ently this section is not subject to amendment. Assuming this 
to be true, each state would continue to be represented by one 
or two senators with additional representatives being chosen 
from the regions suggested. 

The states also function as representative units in connection 
with the amending process. (They are important, too, in 
determining representation in the electoral college, although 
whatever valid reasons there may be for retaining this 
anachronistic institution they are unknown to this writer.) 
This amending process which requires the consent of two- 
thirds of both houses of Congress, and a majority in the 
legislatures or special conventions of three-fourths of the 
states, makes for inflexibility in our fundamental law. It has 
frequently been pointed out how thirteen states comprising 
less than five percent of the population may defeat the will of 
the other ninety-five percent. The unreality of this illustration 
is evident when one learns that these thirteen states include 
Vermont, Delaware, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, 
along with New Mexico, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming. It is highly 
unlikely that they should ever agree on any proposed amend- 
ment. Nevertheless, the illustration is suggestive of the diffi- 
culties involved. 

To remedy this situation, it is suggested that amendments be 
proposed by a simple majority of the House of Representatives 
and our reconstructed Senate, plus ratification by popular 
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majorities in a majority of the proposed regions. The simple 
majority, rather than the present two-thirds, for proposing 
amendments is suggested by the fact that in the amending 
process the chief obstacle has been to secure submission by 
Congress, rather than ratification by the states. Out of twenty- 
seven amendments proposed, only six have failed of ratifica- 
tion and one of these — the child labor amendment — is not 
yet dead. Compare the speed with which the nineteenth, 
twentieth and twenty-first amendments were ratified, with 
the long struggle which preceded their submission. 

The states serve as representative units not only for the 
national government, but also for certain more or less arbi- 
trarily determined local areas. Is there any reason why North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, should each 
have a separate representative assembly? Are the interests to 
be represented so different that a single legislature would not 
serve? As a matter of fact are not the similarities greater and 
more numerous than the differences? Similarly with the other 
regions. Ten regional legislatures would afford a more ade- 
quate representation of the various interests in these areas and 
the major problems which concern them than the present 
forty-eight — not to mention the saving in cost, time and 
effort. 

The form which these regional assemblies might take 
would no doubt vary. The bi-cameral system — indefensible 
under existing conditions — would have some validity under 
the plan proposed. The upper chamber might be representa- 
tive of the component states, and the lower houses of the 
regional population with its members selected according to 
proportional representation. It is assumed also that regional 
executive and judicial officers would largely replace those of 
the states. 


VEN slight analysis shows that for many of the most 
important activities carried on by modern governments 

the states leave much to be desired as administrative areas. 
State regulation of public utilities is breaking down in the face 
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of interstate transmission, and new forms of corporate organ- 
ization such as the holding company. T.V.A. and Boulder 
Dam are dramatic illustrations of the inadequacy of the 
states in solving the problems of power control. 

To a considerable extent the same may be said of the entire 
field of economic and social regulation. The contemporary 
criminal in a high powered motor can, without too great 
difficulty, escape the jurisdiction of the state, which must then 
resort to the clumsy process of extradition before it can bring 
him to justice. In the important matter of finance the situation 
is even more serious. Many important sources of revenue are 
beyond reach of the states, and they have resorted to all 
manner of expedients to make ends meet — curtailment of 
necessary social services and nuisance taxes galore — only to 
fail in the end. Without aid from the Federal treasury, many 
of them would face bankruptcy or revolution or both. 

The boundaries of administrative areas must be relatively 
elastic. They will vary with the purpose for which they are 
created. Federal judicial districts differ from those established 
for administering relief, or public works, or conservation, or 
banking, or farm credit. Similarly within the states we find 
a variety of administrative units. There are school, sanitary, 
drainage, water, conservation, welfare, and judicial districts 
which contribute their quota to the hundred and seventy-five 
thousand or more governmental units with which the country 
is blessed — or plagued. 

It is not contended that the regional grouping of states here 
outlined would be ideal for all administrative purposes. But 
they would probably be superior to the states for almost all 
the activities in which these now engage. The increasing use 
of interstate compacts is evidence of the need for wider areas 
of administration. Some seventy such compacts have been 
approved by Congress — covering taxation, navigation, utility 
regulation, conservation and crime — and we may expect 
such agreements to increase under the State Compact Law 
passed by Congress in June, 1934. The Commissioners on 
Uniform Legislation, the Governors’ Council, the American 
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Legislators’ Association, the Council of State Governments, 
the New England Council, etc. give further evidence of the 
same trend. So far as interstate compacts are concerned, a 
majority of those adopted would be unnecessary under the 
regional plan here proposed. The need for collaboration and 
' codperation becomes daily more urgent. Would this not be 
facilitated if instead of forty-eight separate governments, we 
had only ten? 

Local self-government is a cardinal principle of democracy. 
But it can be conserved only if the areas of local representation 
and control conform to living loyalties and substantial inter- 
ests. The “‘sovereign states” have ceased to be even satisfactory 
administrative areas. They have become, as Stephen Leacock 
once put it, mere “astronomical units.” Against the national 
government they are playing a losing hand. If we are to 
strengthen local self-government we must recast our political 
boundaries to create meaningful and puissant counter-weights 
to Washington. Only by so doing can we hope to solve what 
Justice Brandeis calls the “‘greatest problem before the Ameri- 
can people,” namely “the problem of reconciling our indus- 
trial system with the political democracy in which we live.” 

Centralization appears to be a law of modern life in the 
economic and social, no less than in the political realm. Rail- 
roads and airplanes are no respecters of state boundaries, and 
neither are manufacturing and distributive agencies. The 
telegraph, the radio and the motion picture have made us 
a single people. Unification and centralization do involve 
perplexing problems. The dangers of bureaucratic control 
from distant centers are real. But the centripetal forces are at 
work, and we must make our peace with them. To do so we 
must once again inscribe on our banner the slogan of our 
revolutionary fathers — “Unite or Die.” 





Wickford Gardens 


KILE CROOK 


Old Wickford houses face the street, 
But the gardens skirt the bay 
Where honeysuckle blends its sweet 
With the salty sweet of spray. 


Old Wickford elm-trees lace their shade 
Over peony and phlox; 

The self-same traceries are laid 

On barnacled wet rocks. 


The shadow of a gull’s low wing 
Darkens on columbine, 


And mummychogs dart, skimmering, 
Beyond the trumpet vine 


That trails a tendril in the spume 
And points where there must be 
The animate, unearthly bloom 
Of sea-anemone. 


Nasturtium green: sea-lettuce green 
Beyond the border bed; 

Red cockscomb: and through water sheen 
The corallin glows red, 


And lustrous kelp, purple and brown, 
With lilac trees beside . . . 

Where Wickford garden walls go down 
To boundaries of tide. 
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In Behalf of States’ Rights 


HOFFMAN NICKERSON 


8 ven Administration’s attack on the sovereignty of the 

states, and its temporary setback resulting from the Su- 
preme Court’s destruction of NIRA, compel us to answer the 
question: What is the permanent value of States’ Rights? Let 
us not make the mistake of underrating the strength of our 
opponents’ case. Those who believe in centralizing power in 
Washington might argue that the Founding Fathers, or at 
least the more far-sighted among them, acted not from choice 
but from necessity when they drafted the Constitution so as to 
protect the state sovereignties. A hundred and fifty years ago 
the states were so powerful, and the unionist idea so weak, 
that nothing better could be done. The Fathers therefore es- 
tablished the strongest central government which could be 
made acceptable at the moment, trusting that time would 
cure the defects of their handiwork by increasing the central 
power. 

This desirable increase has indeed come about, but time 
has shown the Fathers’ concessions to States’ Rights to have 
been deplorable indeed. Thanks to them every step in advance 
has been bitterly fought. In the mind of Calhoun, protagonist 
of States’ Rights, they begot the absurd doctrine of Nullifica- 
tion under which a sovereign state could have vetoed the 
operation of any Federal law within that state’s borders. 
They encouraged the tragic folly of Secession to which we 
owed the war of ’61-65. But fortunately Appomattox broke 
the back of States’ Rights. Since then nothing but their crip- 
pled and continually weaker remnant has remained. 

That remnant has done much harm. It has unnecessarily 
complicated the American legal system. It hinders the pursuit 
of criminals and the regulation of industry. Here and there it 
perpetuates abuses like child labor. Sometimes the state sov- 
ereignties trouble the foreign relations of the central govern- 
ment. For instance, when a citizen of one nation is molested 
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on the territory of another, the matter becomes serious. Any 
such incident might lead to war. Now American mobs 
molested Spanish subjects in Louisiana in 1851, Chinese 
subjects in Colorado in 1880 and in Wyoming five years later, 
Greeks and other foreigners in Oklahoma in 190g. Italians 
were lynched in Louisiana in 1891, in Colorado in 1895, again 
in Louisiana in ’96 and once more in 1919, in Mississippi in 
1901, in Florida in 1910, in Illinois in ’14 and again in the 
following year. And yet the police power of the states deprives 
the Federal authority of the right to compel any state to satisfy 
foreign protests, no matter how well justified. 

Let us admit freely that if Nullification and Secession had 
prevailed, States’ Rights would not have been preserved but 
destroyed; for the dis-United States would have been helpless 
before foreign invasion. The constant and bitter quarrels be- 
tween the Confederate state governments and the central 
government of the Confederacy itself, show to what lengths 
separatism might have gone when the unifying influence of 
war had been removed. But leaving dead issues like Nullifica- 
tion and Secession on one side, let us ask whether there is still 
force in the old formula, “‘an indestructible union of inde- 


structible states’’? 


i ie ANSWER this question we must ask what is the object 
of government? If it be the smoothest possible running of 
the governmental machine, then centralization is justified. Or 
if it be the greatest possible strengthening of the nation in its 
relations with foreign powers, then again centralization is 
called for. On the other hand, our ancestors would have hotly 
denied that either “efficiency” at home, or the greatest pos- 
sible strength abroad, was indeed the object chiefly desired. 
Governments, they were never tired of repeating, should exist 
in order to preserve human liberties. They must, indeed, be 
strong enough to resist anarchy from within and invasion from 
without — although Jefferson conspicuously dissented even 
from these modest propositions, pretending to believe that an 
occasional insurrection was a positive good, and as President, 
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disastrously reducing the navy. Fortunately, however, Jeffer- 
son was an exception. On the main point, that governments 
exist for the preservation of liberty, no one was more vehement 
than he. 

For this reason, the Founding Fathers were careful to es- 
tablish checks and balances within their Federal government 
itself — jealously defending alike the independence of the 
President, the Congress, and the Federal judges against en- 
croachment by either of the other two. John Adams admirably 
expressed their idea when he wrote to Jefferson: ““The fun- 
damental article of my political creed is that despotism, or 
unlimited sovereignty, or absolute power is the same in a 
majority of a popular assembly, an aristocratical council, an 
oligarchical junto, or a single emperor — equally arbitrary, 
cruel, bloody and in every respect diabolical.” 

But the most powerful weapons for protecting the citizen 
against arbitrary government were the rights of the states. 
These are guaranteed by the tenth amendment, the last of 
those amendments which together make up the Bill of Rights: 
“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the 
states respectively, or to the people.” The Supreme Court has 
held that this means “. . . the reservation of the rights of 
sovereignty which the states respectively possessed before the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, and which they had not 
parted from by that instrument. Any legislation by Congress 
beyond the limits of the power delegated would be trespassing 
upon the rights of the states or the people and would not be 
the supreme law of the land, but null and void.” 

Norton’s “‘Constitution of the United States” says: ‘““Thus 
if North Carolina and Rhode Island, which did not ratify the 
Constitution until after the new government had become op- 
erative, had chosen not to enter the Union, they would have 
had the powers inhering in independent governments — such 
as the power to declare war, to coin money, to raise armies, to 
make treaties, to regulate commerce, to impose duties on im- 
ports and exports, and so on — all of which were, under the 
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Constitution, for the general welfare, yielded up to the na- 
tional government.” 

For those who prefer restraints to liberties, the arguments in 
favor of States’ Rights have no force. Since human weakness is 
such that any liberty will often be abused, it is always easy to 
make a case for restraint. And in practice, plenty of people so 
shrink from the responsibilities and risks incidental to freedom 
that they welcome the most drastic restraints, if only the re- 
strainer will save them the trouble of ordering and directing 
their own lives. In the words of Chesterton, “You cannot 
argue with the choice of the soul.” 

But if we really prefer freedom to restraint, then we must 
value local liberties as a chief support of personal liberties. Of 
necessity, every tyrant must centralize his authority as much 
as possible, and must extend that authority over as much ter- 
ritory as he can. In proportion as the area subjected to him is 
small, he will find it difficult to dragoon his unwilling subjects, 
because a short journey will take any one of them over the 
border and out of his jurisdiction altogether. Whatever one 
may think of slavery, Nullification and Secession, at least 
the history of the ill-fated Prohibition amendment shows Cal- 
houn and the early nineteenth century Southerners to have 
been a thousand times right when they called local liberties a 
chief and necessary defense for individual liberties. 


D” space permit, we might discuss a host of historical in- 
stances illustrating the same truth. Let us consider only 
two, both of high importance in the experience of our race — 
the promotion of the ancient slave to the half-free status of the 
mediaeval serf, and the centralization of the French govern- 
ment. 

Ancient slaves were chattels whose masters were entitled to 
the full produce of their labor. When Rome ruled from North 
Britain to the cataracts of the Nile, and from the Atlantic to 
the Euphrates, except for deserts or barbarous northern 
heaths there was no place to which a runaway slave might es- 
cape. But when, in the Dark Ages, centralized imperial 
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government broke down, and the reality of power was taken 
over by local feudal lords, then this condition changed. The 
decline of the high ancient civilization had at least this much 
of good in it: Slaves could run away if they liked, so that the 
slaveowner had to make it worth the while of his human 
chattels to remain and till his lands. 

Consequently, by the beginning of the true Middle Ages, 
all over Central and Western Europe we find the lords of 
manors claiming only a part of what the descendants of their 
former slaves produced. This amount they took in the form of 
dues — so much of the serfs’ produce or so many days of labor 
on the lord’s land. These dues were more like a tax paid to the 
nobles who governed and fought, than a competitive rent; 
their amount was fixed by custom, and the morals of the time 
made it a wicked thing to increase them. As long as any mem- 
ber of a given servile family remained on the assigned plot of 
land and fullfilled the customary obligations, that family 
could not be dispossessed; its other members could go where 
they liked as far as the lord was concerned. They could be 
handicraftsmen in the growing towns, or mercenary soldiers 
or, more commonly, priests. 

In practice such as an arrangement made the former slave 
almost a free peasant, and over most of Western Europe a com- 
pletely free peasant he finally became. Will anyone say that 
this vast social change did not help to turn the fatigue of the 
declining ancient world into the light-hot mediaeval energies 
which made the cathedrals and the crusades, the poetry of the 
troubadours, of Chaucer and of Dante, and the philosophy of 
St. Thomas? 

Again, take the French monarchy. In the early Middle 
Ages, the French were the chief people of Europe. French- 
speaking nobles, touched here and there with faint traces of 
Scandinavian blood, ruled not only France itself but England, 
the Scotch lowlands, parts of Ireland, and all Southern Italy, 
together with Sicily, Syria and Palestine. For a moment they 
even held Constantinople and half of the Balkans as well. 
Their part in the Crusades was so great that to this day the 
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Arabic word for a European is “‘firenghi,” a Frank. From the 
neighborhood of Paris the Gothic architecture spread every- 
where. The University of Paris was the center of European 
learning. 

But all this time the King of France, in theory second only 
to the Holy Roman Emperor, and usually superior to the 
Emperor in real power, was by no means the despot of a cen- 
tralized state. Instead he was more like the president of a group 
of republics. These republics were called provinces; the King 
controlled foreign affairs and the army, but the provinces, 
through their parliamentary assemblies, controlled each its 
own local affairs. After the Wars of Religion, and the pro- 
longed faction fights which followed them, Louis XIV cen- 
tralized the system, but the change was followed by the decline 
of the Bourbon monarchy. 

One among many good stories of the administrative im- 
pudence which marked that decline, is that of a village near 
Paris which asked permission to levy a small local tax to repair 
their church steeple. After two years the central government 
finally gave permission, but by that time the steeple had fallen 
down. After the Revolution, Napoleon centralized power still 
further, setting up the machine which administers France to 
this day, with the local governors, that is the prefects, all ap- 
pointed from Paris. Again, as under Louis XIV, a few years of 
glory were followed by a long national decline. 

Let us grant that neither Louis XIV nor Napoleon was en- 
tirely without excuse when they concentrated power. Both 
would doubtless have called centralization “necessary’’; in- 
deed that is one of the stock excuses regularly brought forward 
when liberties have been lost. The other excuse is, ““Somebody 
else did it.” 

















Grant Wood, Painter in Overalls 


RUTH PICKERING 


E ON the sunset side of the Mississippi had accepted the 

assumption that art wore a full-dress suit and spoke with 
a New York accent. Now we are glad to find that in the opinion 
of at least one critic, it may be at its best in overalls.”’ So says 
an editorial in a Cedar Rapids newspaper. Out in Iowa they 
are very proud of Grant Wood. 

Wood and a handful of American painters are tasting the 
joy of being accepted in their own communities. Working in 
regions where they are at home, they are painting pictures 
their neighbors can understand. They have hoisted their over- 
alls on a stick, so to speak, to scare away the city connoisseur 
and the academician. They avoid high sounding talk about 
art, and only want to be left alone with their pencils and 
paints and their friends. Their occasional embattled petulence 
only goes to show a passing remnant of the sense of inferiority 
that has heretofore afflicted both the American painter and 
his audience — to the profit and satisfaction of dealers in 
foreign art. 

Until today, few painters have lived to produce on the other 
side of the great river, but west of the Mississippi self-confi- 
dence is returning. Grant Wood paints and teaches in Iowa. 
John Curry is stirred by the hopes and fears of the people of 
Kansas. Thomas Benton will continue his plastic and vocal 
belligerency in Missouri. Boardman Robinson is fairly content 
in Colorado. And there are others at work, not so well known 
in the East. This new source should mean a fresh stream pour- 
ing into our cultural life. Since fertility in art has always been 
highly localized and has been nurtured by a common impulse 
of participation, there is hope in what these men are trying 
to do. 

Plastic art — the art with the most immediately sensuous 
appeal — has always been the art most difficult to bring from 
afar to our doorsteps. Today, it is comparatively easy to hear 
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music at home, over the radio, and in concert halls. It is easier 
still to read novels and poetry, though somewhat harder to see 
good plays on the stage or even in the movies. But, unhappily, 
for most people to see a good painting is still a rare pleasure. 
Pictures are too expensive to own. Galleries and museums, 
though more widespread than they used to be, are few in pro- 
portion to the population, and cold comfort at best. A repro- 
duction, however fine, can never equal the original, and can do 
little for sculpture. 

So, because the plastic arts face their peculiar handicap of 
rarity, talking and reading about paintings has been the lot of 
most of us. But our vision of them has been clouded with the 
obscuring gabble of over-traveled, over-cultured aesthetes, 
who have lost both sensuousness and simplicity, and are the last 
people on earth either to interpret a painting or enjoy it. The 
Western painters are trying to find a way out of this dilemma 
by holding the mirror of art up to their own neighbors and 
friends. 

Wood was born a Quaker farmer’s son a few miles beyond 
Cedar Rapids. It is said that in his youth his father returned a 
copy of Grimm’s Fairy Tales to the giver saying, ““We Quakers 
can read only true things.”” Grant Wood’s approach to art is 
factual. His first drawings were of his favorite Plymouth Rock 
hen, each feather counted. Quaker traits are still evident in 
his painting. Mysticism, fantasy, and fairy tales are not to be 
found. 

His early education, however, was not entirely from Iowa. 
He studied art in Chicago at night, working during the day as a 
jeweler’s assistant. He saved enough money to go to Paris, to 
Julien’s — for a short time. During the war he enlisted, was 
not sent over-seas, and sold drawings for a quarter to the 
soldiers in camp. He has been abroad four times. The last 
time, he returned so deeply impressed with the detailed work 
of the German primitives that his style showed a dramatic 
change, which however merged naturally with his early 
factual style. He steers clear of impressionism and paints the 
literal, sharpened image. 
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He taught drawing in the public schools of Iowa, and for a 
time headed an art colony in the abandoned village of Stone 
City. As a regional director of the Public Works of Art Project, 
he stirred up fresh enthusiasm throughout his state. He is to- 
day teaching at the Iowa State University where, with his 
students, he is undertaking a series of murals for the new 
Drama Building. He will paint murals for the new capitol in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and has been chosen as one of the nine 
painters who will decorate the new Post Office and Depart- 
ment of Justice buildings in Washington. Last spring he had 
his first one-man show at the Ferargil galleries in New York. 
But none of this keeps him long away from Cedar Rapids, and 
unlike so many American painters he finds no necessity of re- 
volt against his early environment. 

Wood’s style is not immediately influenced by any previous 
American painter, though he was undoubtedly stirred by the 
unaffected simplicity of some of the Currier and Ives prints. 
Nevertheless, he is directly in our tradition. As with Thomas 
Eakins, Winslow Homer, Henri and Bellows, the episode, the 
subject of the painting, is of first importance. 

Our American genius apparently tends toward the illustra- 
tional. Not even that rare mystic Ryder, with canvasses so rich 
in imaginative mood, nor the romantic Arthur Davies, nor 
Marin, Zorach, Demuth, in their water colors today, can belie 
the illustrational trend. As a nation we are not attuned to 
play with abstraction. Our efforts are more flat-footed. If the 
danger of the banal, of decoration without gaiety, or story 
without plastic form is implicit in our native methods, it is 
also true, I think, that our traditional ways can move toward 
the greatest the art of color and form can produce. 

Following the typical American trail, Wood chooses for his 
subjects people as part of a composition, portraits, and large 
panoramas of the Iowa countryside contracted, with me- 
ticulous interest in detail, onto medium sized canvasses. His 
color is clear, his outlines unblurred, and his surfaces polished. 
His intent is easily understood. His work is nearly always 
popular among simple people. 
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The first canvas to make him known outside his state was 
called “Daughters of Revolution.” Paradoxically enough, it 
was not in his usual kindly vein. Three middle-aged women 
are drawn in three-quarter length before a wall-papered 
background, on which hangs a print of Leutze’s ‘‘ Washington 
Crossing the Delaware.” The woman in the foreground holds a 
teacup, wrist and hand crooked in over genteel fashion. She 
bears a smirk on her face. The two other women are severe 
and beady-eyed. 

The painting is bitter fun at the expense of the female 
patrioteer, sexless, opinionated, self-righteous. Cartoon subject 
matter is done in permanent form; humorous judgment is 
passed by the artist on weak, smug types which he overdig- 
nifies by careful workmanship. The painting held everyone 
who saw it because the characters were familiar and unpopu- 
lar, and there was no mistaking the artist’s meaning. But a 
mood of teasing banter is not enough for the most distinguished 
art. The picture has been shown in Chicago and at the Whit- 
ney galleries. Many reprints have been made of it, and it is 
now owned by the actor, Edward G. Robinson, at Beverly 
Hills. The Daughters of the Revolution, as a society, have 
survived the blow. This is the most obviously satirical painting 
by Grant Wood. 

A later canvas, and one now quite as well known, is called 
“American Gothic.” Two people, a man and a woman, stand, 
again three-quarter length, before a background showing the 
pointed roof and Gothic window of the fancy little houses 
built throughout the country in the late nineteenth century. 
The figures are neither idealized nor criticized, though after 
his “Daughters of Revolution” Wood’s audiences were in- 
clined to see satire here again. 

The types are vigorously portrayed, alive, three dimen- 
sional, with all Wood’s effort toward factualism. His intel- 
lectual passion for organization and design is there. We stand 
before the picture, amazed at its lifelikeness, gratified by the 
counterpoint in Gothic gable, long faces, and the pitchfork 
held upward by the man. But no direction is given our emo- 
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tions. We are bewildered as to what to think or do about this 
man and this woman — she with her ric-rac braid apron and 
cameo pin, and a face that is neither gentle nor mean, neither 
hopeful nor discouraged—and he, gaunt, small-town, 
unimpressive. 

Wood stopped short of satire here, but failed to lead us on 
toward pity or tenderness for his models. How does he feel 
about these neighbors of his? Are they lovable folk or not? Our 
eyes are turned upon them boldly. It would have been well if 
our hearts could understand them. The painting lacks the 
artist’s comment. In the last analysis, it is not enough to show 
us people as they appear. The picture just misses greatness for 
a lack of deep appraisal. Yet its power is proved, for more 
prints of “American Gothic” were sold at the Century of 
Progress exhibition than of any other canvas. It is now owned 
by the Chicago Art Institute. 

Either on purpose or unconsciously, Wood refuses to define 
his attitude toward his subjects, to give himself away. His vigor 
seems to expend itself in organization of forms, in clarity of 
outline, in serene exactitude, in finished surfaces. He works 
slowly and patiently. Nothing is obscure, except what the man 
himself may feel. All is balanced. We stand before his cool 
canvasses and take childish delight in noting all the tiny figures 
in a vast landscape, the feathers on the poultry, the dappling 
on the farm-horse, the braid of the women’s dresses, the flowers 
of the wall-paper. Temporarily we are agreeably suspended in 
contemplation. But, also, like Wood himself we are emotion- 
ally uninvolved. And the difficulty with this “still pond, no 
more moving” style of Grant Wood is that we grow restless at 
last and want something deeper than likeness and form. 

By his own confession, Wood has been too much entranced 
by the prim patterns on old china. In his landscape, some- 
times, he prettifies the Iowa fields, diluting their abundant 
fertility to tea-cup graciousness. It is good that he sees these 
meadows and hills beautiful and amenable to man’s needs, 
but he should be careful not to tame them into household pets. 
Wood, I think, will fight out of this primrose path. He says 
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himself, concerning some of his early landscape: ‘“Too damned 
many pretty curves. Too many personal mannerisms, caused 
by fear that, because of close, precise style of painting, I might 
be accused of being photographic. I am having a hell of a time 
getting rid of these mannerisms.” 

Two of Wood’s later pictures are called “Dinner for Thresh- 
ers” and “Death on Ridge Road.” The first shows the unique 
beauty in his sense of order, the second how disastrously it 
sometimes fails. “Dinner for Threshers” was hung in this 
year’s Carnegie exhibition at Pittsburg and has been bought 
by Stephen Clark. Here are a farmhouse and yard, cut longi- 
tudinally through the middle like a stage set. At a long table 
on the left, sit a sort of frieze of farm hands, all looking alike, 
each in blue-jeans and a checked shirt. At the right is the 
kitchen. Women are bent over the stove or caught like statues 
in the act of carrying food into the dining-room. Outdoors at 
the far left, chickens cease pecking in the yard, the dappled 
horses stand still, a farmer has just finished combing his hair 
and washing his face before entering. 

All these figures — men, women, and animals — are sus- 
pended, with their household effects transfixed in motionless 
pattern. It is restful, interesting, quaint. We are fascinated 
by what they are and by what they have been doing. But will 
they ever do it again? The action suggested, seems backward in 
time. We are not made to imagine this life going on day after 
day. It is the same wonder we experience before the un- 
earthed testimony to the life in Pompeii. ““Dinner for Thresh- 
ers” is superbly painted, lovingly arranged. Yet wholly de- 
lightful as it is, this vital contemporary farm life in Iowa is 
shown almost as if it were extinct. 

It is said that Wood decided to paint something dynamic 
rather than static in “Death on Ridge Road.” But I’m afraid 
his particular genius can better cope with the static. Here he 
has chosen to record the second when a motor truck has 
reared over the top of a hill, and a touring-car is askew on the 
wrong side of the road approaching it.. The truck bucks over 
the ridge and hangs there. It will never descend to crush the 
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smaller car, which looks like the shiny product of the automo- 
bile sales booklet. Green swatches of field are quite properly 
undisturbed by an impending tragedy that will never come. 
Wood tries to paint motion at its height, only to prove that 
calmer moments are his métier. For at the pitch of excitement, 
organization of form reaches out a dead hand. There is little 
terror in the painting because there is little life. 

As a matter of fact, no trace of hysteria, no sense of excite- 
ment lodges in Wood’s Quaker temperament. No very unruly 
emotion, either of love or hate, if it ever swayed him, remains 
unmastered. This may be regrettable but not fatal, unless his 
remoteness, his disinterestedness lead him into emphasis on 
design alone. Wood is a young painter and his most important 
ventures are ahead. His vision is lucid and fresh, his drafts- 
manship mature, his self-control, his control of his medium 
have strength. His calmness has both sweetness and humorous 
tolerance. Instead of being in turbulent revolt, he can accept 
the finest in the indigenous material around him. 

He believes in the people among whom he lives. His human- 
ity extends to a desire to please them. Like most Quakers, his 
virtues, though often negative, are real. He is unprovoked and 
unprovoking. If there is no quick suggestion in his method, 
or fire in his mood, and if this leaves his work a shade unpro- 
phetic, he is at least truly charming. If he hasn’t yet achieved 
the wisdom of the masters, he has a fine sanity as a beginning. 
His popularity is deserved, and I think important, when con- 
sidered in relation to the undeniable merit in his work. But if 
he were sometimes less cool, and more emotionally involved 
in his subjects, he would paint more understandingly and give 
no less pleasure. 








A Letter to Walter Damrosch 


RICHARD DANA SKINNER 


Dear Mr. DamroscH: 

The years of your zeal in bringing Richard Wagner to the 
hearts of the people have spanned an astounding change. Al- 
most single-handed, you have made this poetic and musical 
giant a by-word in many millions of homes. But what of the 
crowning task still ahead of you? When, where, and how are 
you going to bring the music-dramas of Wagner to the motion 
picture screen? 

Curiously enough, in a decade of theatre and screen re- 
viewing, the notion that Wagner might find an adequate ex- 
pression on the screen never occurred to me until, some years 
ago, I saw an atrocious mélange called “‘King of Jazz.” But I 
thought of you often during the cavortings of that picture. It 
did, at least, open the vistas of possible photographic effects. 
Since then, the vast improvements in sound recording and in 
color photography have only deepened my conviction that the 
screen can do more than mere justice to Wagner. It can dis- 
close, for the first time, the real images that must have coursed 
through his mind as he wrote his incomparable scores. 

But it can not do this if the work is left to the gaudy minds of 
Hollywood. There is reverence demanded in the task, and a 
soaring imagination, more than a touch of Wagner’s own crea- 
tive genius in blending sight and sound, a passion for artistic 
integrity, and a faith in the responsiveness of an audience to the 
uncompromised best. You are the man for that task. This letter 
is a brief which is put before you, in the hope that it will lead 
you to action, and lead others to give you unstinting and 
enthusiastic codperation. 

First of all, may I suggest the painful inadequacy of the 
familiar operatic performances of Wagner? Wagner himself 
used every known innovation of his day in scenery and lighting 
to help create the illusion of more than mortal grandeur. But he 
found himself chained to the three walls of the theatre. His 
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audiences have been chained to them ever since. He had to use 
mortals — men and women of all too solid flesh and amplitude 
— to play the réles of immortals. A suitable larynx took prece- 
dence over a suitable waistline. (With what nostalgia the per- 
fect Wagnerite looks back upon the rare emergence of a Jean de 
Reske in Wagnerian splendor!) A Wotan might move with all 
the grace and grandeur of a hippopotamus, or a Brunhilde 
might break the back of any mere thoroughbred and require 
a stalwart cart-horse — but if their diaphragms had the power 
of immortality, then immortals they became. Audiences might 
at least shut their eyes! But was all this the dream in which 
Wagner lived and labored? 

Did Wagner compose a Siegfried Idyll to crown the dream 
of a mighty paunch strapped in skimpy leather, and surmount- 
ing legs of dyed cotton hues? Did the Valkyries, thundering 
over Valhalla, enter “lower left’? on delivery-truck mares, and 
exit “upper right” in a cloud of sawdust? A kind word is due 
the Rhine maidens of Wagnerian history. They, at least, have 
floated! And if they bulged more than a Rhine maiden should, 
a merciful gauze screen subdued the fault. But when has a Logi 
leapt from rock to rock without risking a broken ankle or the 
breaking of a scenic runway? I am not asking these questions 
maliciously. As a child, I once marveled that escaping steam 
could look so much like magic fire, and took a frantic interest 
in the internal mechanics of a stage dragon with paper teeth. 
But I know that I experienced no illusion. I was not among the 
immortals. 

The three-dimensional stage has its place in the scheme of 
illusion. When plays are written for it, the stage can vibrate 
within the limits of its own conventions. The warming presence 
on it of human beings can lend it a piercing immediacy. But it 
must have human beings who themselves shed illusion and 
glamor. The stage cannot compass transitions of time and 
place. It cannot show simultaneous action in different places 
—unless by some awkward contrivance which splits our 
attention. 

In the memorable days of Ben Hur the chariot race, for one 
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splendid moment, achieved reality. The horses captured every 
eye, and gave us no time to think of wings and wrinkled back 
drops. It was the illusion of the conjurer who keeps our eyes 
on his right hand while his left hand pulls the bunny from his 
coat tails. But the Niebelungen Ring does not build up to one 
chariot race on a tread-mill. It builds and builds in magnifi- 
cent cadences, through the sin and rebellion of mortals and the 
feuds of gods, to the consuming fires of the twilight of the im- 
mortals. For that, no stage can foster the illusion. It bursts the 
bounds of tiny conventions. It demands the mountain peaks, 
the flames of retribution, and visible majesty above the clouds. 

May I pause to remind you that the name of Walter Dam- 
rosch is cherished in the memories of millions for creating 
images through words that match the music of Wagner, and 
soar with it to the perilous heights of imagination? Do you think 
that these millions who ‘:ave listened to you in their homes 
have limited their dreams to the small confines and grotesque 
pictures on the Metropolitan Opera stage? Of course not. 
These people, who were afraid of great music only two decades 
ago, have taken Wagner to themselves because they have peo- 
pled the stupendous phrases of his music with equally stu- 
pendous images. Their greatest fortune is that they have never 
seen a Wagner music-drama on the stage. 

I have emphasized the cramped and disillusionizing effect of 
the stage upon Wagner’s music-dramas for the very good rea- 
son that some people will instantly cry “sacrilege” at the very 
suggestion of putting them on the screen. The real sacrilege 
has been in putting them on the stage, especially the operatic 
stage with its double limitation of stage conventions and avail- 
able singing-actor material. The screen could not possibly be 
worse than the stage. It might be immeasurably better. May 
I now ask you to consider some of the alluring possibilities of 
the Wagnerian screen? 

Suppose we take first the human material — the singing- 
actors. The operatic stage is limited to those artists whose vocal 
power can fill a large auditorium, even across the fine fury of 
orchestral sound. The screen artist has no such limitation. 
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Mechanical adjustments can produce the exact balance re- 
quired between vocal and instrumental volume. The vocal 
recordings can even be made after the picture has been taken. 
Thus artists who understand melodic phrasing can replace 
those who have merely resonance and strong lungs. 

Then there is personal appearance and acting ability. The 
operatic managements do not choose fat tenors and voluminous 
sopranos from sheer contrariness. They are only too delighted 
when the phenomenon appears of a slender figure with an ade- 
quate voice. But there are innumerable singers today with 
voices of moderate volume who can act, and who have the 
figures to create the needed illusion of grace and beauty. 
Thanks to the mechanics of the sound-screen, they would be 
available for the Wagnerian productions. 

This brings us back to the photographic scope of the screen 
— and, if you permit, to “King of Jazz.” That film centered 
around Paul Whiteman and his band. In the early scenes, the 
full-sized figure of Whiteman appeared on the scréen, carrying 
a small flat hand-bag. At a given moment, he opened the bag, 
and there sat the musicians of his band, not one of them larger 
than the fingers of Whiteman’s hands. He motioned to them. 
They rose, bowed and stepped out of their little platform. A 
Gulliver and his Lilliputians — both in motion on the same 
screen at the same instant. What has this to do with Wagner? 
Only this: Wotan, as an immortal, need no longer have to 
wear blocks on the soles of his shoes to appear taller than the 
half-mortal Volsungs. 

I have a mental picture of the duel between Sigmund and 
Hunding — men of mortal size — with Wotan above them in 
the clouds, immense as the elements themselves, his spear, for 
that instant, a thing of cosmic power. When the immortals 
appear to men, then perhaps it is time for them to appear in 
mortal size, though heightened just enough to lend them super- 
natural dignity. Here we would have the old gods as Wagner 
must have seen them, and as your own words have pictured 
them to enthralled radio listeners. 

But the screen can go much farther. The Hollywood that 
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could fashion a King Kong would have no difficulty in evoking 
a dragon very different from the papier-maché monstrosity of 
the Metropolitan Opera stage. Mime and Alberich would be 
dwarfs and no longer full grown men with padding for a 
hunched back and legs painfully crooked to bring down their 
height. The camera would make them dwarfs — little men — 
as legend and our imaginations would have them. 

Then what of the ride of the Valkyries? Ever since David 
Griffith gave us his clansmen riding to vengeance in “The 
Birth of a Nation,” the screen has been hungry for the ride of 
Wotan’s daughters of battle. Through what miles of space they 
would dive! Their chargers would leap from cloud to cloud, 
from mountain tops to the planes of war. Then, in a single 
mighty leap, back to Valhalla! Certainly there would be no 
sacrilege in that! 

Your vivid imagination will add to this, I hope, the new 
achievements in color photography. These will not be shadow 
pictures. Siegfried will pass through flames to Brunhilde — not 
merely through flickering patches of white. He will lie in a 
green forest when the red blood of Fafner has opened his ears. 
The hall of Hunding will have the red and gold and purple 
splendor of the ages of mythology. Color will be used to syn- 
chronize with the music, to intensify its play upon the senses, 
and to bring a gigantic symphony of sound and sight. 

But what of the musical score itself? Am I entirely heretical 
in believing that Wagner wrote many long passages of recita- 
tive which hold his actors in agonizing suspense, and obstruct 
the flow of visual action? It might not be necessary to omit these 
passages entirely. I hope not, for many of them have haunting 
beauty. But they might have to be transposed to moments just 
before or just after the visual action. A masterly rearrangement 
of the Wagnerian scores would be your final and greatest 
contribution in translating these masterpieces to the screen. 
You alone could do it in the spirit of innovation and high 
musical adventure which Wagner himself would have felt if 
the screen had been open to him in his lifetime. 

This possible transposing and rearrangement of the scores 
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would give the perfect Wagnerites their one defensible chance 
to cry outrage. The entire score — or nothing! But I am sure 
you could easily persuade them to a more reasonable view. 
Many of them are unconscious of the “cuts” already made in 
the standard operatic performances of today. But to millions 
who have only heard passages of Wagner, the adapted continu- 
ity of a screen presentation would be soul-filling and complete. 

You have an abundant right to ask me at least one more 
question. With all the eagerness in the world to undertake this 
task, how can you go about it? How can you persuade the 
Hollywood magnates and their New York bankers that there is 
a vast audience ready and eager to pay its dimes and quarters 
and half-dollars to see Wagner on the screen? The answer, I 
think, lies in your own career. When you started your labors, 
there were but a few hundred people — possibly a few thou- 
sand — in and around New York and Boston who had already 
yielded to Wagner’s magic. Today you have an admitted au- 
dience of many millions. Your name is inseparably associated 
with his in the consciousness of the American people. That is 
why I am laying this letter before you. That is why I hope, 
with all my heart, that you will take up the task it suggests and 
carry it to a splendid consummation. 


























Dark Days Ahead for King Cotton 


WILLIAM H. CORDELL 


HE embattled cotton farmers of the South have lost the 

second of their great wars. They are faced with another 
period of reconstruction promising more fundamental and 
painful readjustments than those of the Reconstruction fol- 
lowing the Civil War. 

This second and most recent war was purely dynastic. It 
was to keep King Cotton on the throne in Dixie Land. None 
of the fanfares of battle heralded the campaigns. They were 
carried out in the quiet, peaceful cotton-fields in many coun- 
tries of the world. The death knell of cotton as King of millions 
in the South was sounded recently by a few simple figures on 
world cotton production. In 1934 the South produced nine 
and a half million bales, while the rest of the world produced 
thirteen and a half million bales. For the first time in its long 
history the South yielded its world supremacy in cotton. The 
import of these figures increases when we recall that before 
1929 the South produced sixty percent of the world’s cotton. 
In 1934 the South produced only forty-one percent, and it was 
the rest of the world that produced fifty-nine percent. 

There are several reasons for this rapid reversal. The most 
immediate, the one that looms largest to its opponents, is the 
Administration’s cotton-control program. Due to the low 
prices of the year before (four to four and a half cents per 
pound in 1932) the Federal government in 1933 sponsored a 
campaign of acreage curtailment by paying the farmers who 
plowed under every third row of their cotton. The results, 
accomplished at a cost of a hundred and thirty-five million 
dollars, were the destruction of some ten million acres of 
cotton and a rise in the cotton price to nine and ten cents per 
pound. 

The Bankhead Act continued the program of curtailed 
acreage during 1934. The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration made payments to the farmers totaling a hundred and 
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sixty million dollars for not planting five million acres of 
cotton. To make the program self-supporting, the Act pro- 
vided that money for these payments should come from a 
processing tax of 4.2 cents per pound on all cotton used by the 
American mills. Further provisions created credit agencies to 
“‘peg”’ the price at a minimum of twelve cents per pound. The 
result — a decrease in production from thirteen million bales 
in 1932 to nine and a half million in 1934. 

Other cotton-growing regions, such as Brazil and other 
South American countries, India, China, Egypt, and Russia, 
took immediate advantage of the higher prices thus brought 
about. They greatly increased their cotton acreage in 1934. 
Brazil produced only seven hundred thousand bales in 1933; 
in 1934 no less than a million, two hundred thousand bales. 
For the present crop year the objective is a million and six 
hundred thousand bales. 

The possibilities for an enormous increase in the Brazil 
cotton acreage derive from nearly a quarter of a billion acres 
of deep, black soil in the states of Sido Paulo and Minas Geraes. 
They are already connected with the coast by three railway 
lines. The Brazilian cotton planter has plenty of cheap labor 
among the Italian and Japanese immigrants. The disastrous 
débAcle of the coffee market has released additional thousands 
of laborers from the coffee plantations. These possibilities in 
Brazil are the more serious for the Southern planter because 
cotton is indigenous in Brazil. It is a foreign importation in 
Dixie. The grade of fibres in Brazilian cotton is usually more 
desirable to the spinner than the varieties grown in this 
country. 

Other cotton-growing regions report that their production 
has been stepped up as much as thirty-five to forty-five per- 
cent in the last two years. Russia plans not only to produce 
sufficient cotton for its needs during the present year, but also 
enough for a considerable export. This will be entirely possible 
with the rapid utilization of the fertile Turkestan region in 
Central Asia, recently opened up to extensive settlement by 
a new American-supervised railway. 
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Apologists for the Administration’s program insist that 
much of this alarming increase in foreign cotton production is 
due to economic nationalism dictated by the desire to be self- 
sustaining in the event of war. Undoubtedly this has been a 
contributing factor. Before 1932 England had gone to much 
expense, perhaps economically unjustifiable at the time, in the 
construction of giant irrigation projects in the Upper Nile 
region to make this section available for cotton-raising. 
England had also encouraged India to grow more cotton 
with a view to independence in case of war. Increased acreage 
in Russia may also be part of a program of defense. The 
incontrovertible fact remains, however, that the American 
Administration’s policy has made it profitable for the rest of 
the world to increase its acreage and output at the expense of 
the American public, and more particularly of the future of 
the Southern planters. 

Yet the Southern planters have been gratified by the gov- 
ernment’s program. It has brought them not only cash pay- 
ments for decreased acreage, but also an approximate increase 
of two hundred percent above 1932 in the market price of 
their cotton. No wonder that in 1934 the landowners of the 
South voted nine to one in favor of a year’s continuation of the 
Bankhead Cotton Control Act! 

But there are some far-seeing planters, who, realizing that 
this subsidy cannot indefinitely be continued, are concerned 
for their future. They wonder what will happen to them 
when the government ceases its aid, and they are left alone 
and unaided to compete with the rest of the world. They see 
its increased cotton acreage, and its cheaply produced and 
higher grades of cotton fibres which are quickly capturing the 
world’s market. These planters take a long view of the control 
program and believe they discern their doom written in large 
letters by the successive reports of decrease in the relative 
consumption of American-grown cotton. 

Prevailing high prices of cotton have also speeded up the 
development within recent years of various synthetic sub- 
stitutes for cotton fibre. With growing uneasiness, the Southern 
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planters read about the discoveries made by German chemists 
of vistra, a new synthetic fibre made from cellulose, a product 
of wood pulp. In strength and durability and cheapness of 
production, it is more desirable than the average low grade of 
cotton staples. Another synthetic product is woolstra, which 
possesses many advantages over cotton. Rayon and jute are 
invading the cotton textile field and gaining popularity be- 
cause of their cheapness. In Milan, Italy, the spinning mills 
which once used American-grown cotton almost exclusively 
are now producing eighty percent vistra cloth and only 
twenty percent cotton. Since vistra and woolstra can be spun 
on the same spindles once used for cotton, the shift to sub- 
stitutes of higher priced cotton can, and is, being made 
cheaply and quickly in many European countries. 

The only hope appearing on the Southern planters’ horizon 
is the promise of a new invention, the universal pull-model 
cotton-picker, demonstrated publicly for the first time at the 
annual Cotton Carnival in Memphis early in May. This 
cotton-picker, invented by John D. and Mack D. Rust, 
gathers as much cotton in eight hours as a hand-picker gathers 
in three months. The estimated cost of operation per acre of 
cotton (including the labor) is ninety-eight cents. With the 
use of this tractor-drawn machine — doing away with the 
employment of hand-pickers and permitting the use of the 
tractor the year round — the cotton planter can thoroughly 
mechanize his farm and produce cotton at a profit even if the 
price per pound dropped to the 1932 low level of four cents! 

By next year this cotton-picker will be on the market in 
Memphis and California. The probable maximum price of 
$1000 is so reasonable as not to restrict its use on any except 
the smallest farms. Its widespread use will increase the size of 
plantations and hasten their complete mechanization. With 
this machine the South may be able to recapture part of its 
losses in the world markets, but it will not be able to revive 
cotton as an absolute ruler over all the people of Dixie. The 
reason is not far to seek: the cotton-picker will deal death to 
the tenantry system of the South. 
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pnw present tenant and share-cropper operation of planta- 
tions in the South follows the necessities and peculiarities in 
the cultivation and harvesting of cotton. The system was 
established before the modern tractor, gang-plows and me- 
chanical seeders. In the pre-tractor era a great number of 
workers were essential for the laborious spring planting — 
with one and two-mule plows for breaking, bedding, and 
harrowing, and one-row seeders. During cultivation, fewer 
laborers were needed than during planting; yet there was 
plenty of work for every member of the tenant family in 
chopping or hoeing, listing and plowing the cotton. 

When the larger plantations began to use tractors, the labor 
of the tenants became of little value during the planting 
season, and of still less value during cultivation. It looked for 
a while as if the tractor, which could accomplish in one day as 
much as ten tenants with ten teams and hand plows, would 
relegate the tenant to Limbo along with the mule. But, fortu- 
nately for the tenant, the tractor could not pick cotton during 
the harvesting season from September to December. Human 
fingers had to pick the locks of cotton from the dry, hard, 
five-pronged bolls. Thus, the plantation owner had to continue 
to furnish the tenants during the whole year so as to have them 
immediately available during the harvest season. The white 
fibre had to be gathered as soon as it was picked before it 
yellowed and decayed from exposure to the elements. 

The owners might have discharged nine out of ten tenants 
and used tractors during the planting and cultivation periods, 
trusting to itinerant labor to pick the cotton in the fall. This 
would seemingly have been the economical thing to do, but 
actually at the usual rate for cotton-picking (fifty cents per 
hundred pounds of seed cotton) it costs nearly half of the 
gross market returns on a bale to “hire” it picked. It takes 
fifteen hundred pounds of seed cotton to make a bale of five 
hundred pounds lint after the seeds are removed. At the rate 
of fifty cents per hundredweight of seed cotton, the planter 
would have to pay out in cash $7.50 per bale for picking. Add 
to this the cost of ginning, at least $2.50 per bale, and the total 
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amounts to $10. Now compare this with a market price of 
four cents per pound (the price at which cotton sold no longer 
ago than three years) on the five hundred pound bale. This 
would mean on the open market about $20. Exactly half 
would be paid to pickers for harvesting the cotton. 

The only way the planter could avoid this difficulty was to 
keep his tenants on the plantation, available for the fall 
picking. The meal, molasses and meat — not to mention the 
mules — the planter furnished to tenants, who were obligated 
by mortgages and liens on their crops to return the whole 
amount at a considerable interest rate once their crops were 
harvested. Now, since it is a necessary part of the system that 
the tenant must pick his own cotton, the landlord by a con- 
tinuation of tenant indebtedness could save the cash expended 
on cotton-picking. He was assured by his lien and mortgages 
that the supplies he sold at high prices and high interest 
charges would be returned by the tenants. What mattered it 
if the tenants and share-croppers had nothing to show for their 
part at the end of the year? 

In consequence of the peculiarities of cotton-harvesting, the 
tractor was valuable only during the three months (April to 
July) for planting and cultivation. Thus the planters did not 
proceed to immediate mechanization. It would have been too 
heavy a financial burden to support a great number of ten- 
ants all through the year so as to have their free services avail- 
able during the cotton-picking season. Therefore, tractors 
were purchased only on the largest plantations and these used 
only for spring and fall deep-breaking. Mules were retained 
because they could be fed on corn and hay raised by the 
tenants themselves and without cost to the planter. What is 
more to the point, all the tenants would be kept busy during 
the whole year! 

Considering the abnormally low prices of cotton since 1920, 
it is no wonder that tenantry is on the increase despite the 
fact that the standard of living among this class has been on a 
steady decline. The individual farmer with small acreage has 
found it progressively more difficult to compete with the large 
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plantations, and many of them, forced into bankruptcy by low 
prices of cotton, have had to resort to tenant farming for a 
livelihood. Despite its meagerness, it is at least an existence. 
The latest figures available show that since the World War, 
tenantry in the South has proceeded apace. In 1g10 only 
fifty percent of the farms in the South were operated by ten- 
ants, while by 1920 this had increased to fifty-five percent. 
By 1935 the total had jumped to sixty-five percent. These 
figures, dealing only in terms of farms, give only part of the 
picture. According to the census reports of 1930, the total farm 
population, in the period 1920 to 1930, decreased over a 
hundred and ninety thousand, while the number of share- 
croppers, or tenants working lands owned either by large 
landholders or corporations, increased nearly a hundred and 
ninety thousand. This represents an increase of more than 
thirty-five percent over the total number of croppers listed in 
1920. 

Now let us consider the certain effects, on the tenants, of the 
adoption and use of the Rust Brothers’ mechanical cotton- 
picker. Drawn by a tractor, the new universal pull-model, as 
we have seen, can pick as much cotton in eight hours as an 
average picker can gather in three months. This means that 
eighty to eighty-five percent of the present tenants will no 
longer be needed on the plantation. It will now be more econom- 
ical for the planter to use the tractor than man and mule 
power. He can use it not only during the planting and culti- 
vating seasons, but also during the harvesting period to pull 
the cotton-picker. 

In the cotton-producing Southern states, according to the 
census report of 1930, there are some million or more tenants 
and share-croppers. Eighty percent of them, or over nine 
hundred thousand, will be dislodged by the cotton-picker. 
Taking an average of four persons to the family, we arrive at 
the startling conclusion that three million, eight hundred 
thousand men, women, and children will be forcibly emanci- 
pated from their settled stations, with no available means of 
livelihood. These people can turn nowhere for relief except to 
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the government. Even under the present system, whereby 
tenants are furnished from the plantation commissary, there 
were four hundred thousand croppers on the relief rolls in 
Southern states in 1934. In Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, 
all largely rural in population, the percentage of population 
receiving government aid last year averaged twenty-two per- 
cent. This percentage promises to increase by leaps and 
bounds when the mechanical cotton-picker attains universal 
use within the next two years. 


F LATE the Department of Agriculture has shown much 
concern over the thousands of evictions from plantations 
resulting from its crop reduction program. Although pro- 
visions were made in the contracts signed by the landowners 
to protect croppers from eviction, the government has found it 
necessary to investigate the flood of complaints pouring into 
Washington concerning the destitute, evicted peasantry. A 
survey is now in progress in several representative sections to 
discover the extent of the violation of the contract pledges. No 
accurate figures of the number of evictions resulting from the 
reduction program are available. But the situation is severe. 
All over the cotton belt, locals of the Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union have been formed to resist forced eviction from 
plantations. 

The Federal government has not publicly condemned the 
planters for these illegal but economically necessary evictions, 
but it has realized the necessity of providing for this class. Last 
April, Senator Bankhead, author of the Cotton Control Act, 
proposed a bill carrying a billion dollar appropriation to be 
used as a loan to rehabilitate and make independent from 
five hundred thousand to three million tenants. The bill en- 
countered much opposition in the Senate, because of its 
administrative features, and was temporarily shelved to make 
way for the Patman Bonus measure. 

So far, the Washington authorities have taken no cognizance 
of the threat of the mechanical cotton-picker. They have, to 
tell the truth, had their hands full in taking care of those al- 
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ready evicted under the present reduction program. But in the 
light of the inevitable overthrow of the tenantry system, the 
Federal government should by every possible means make 
thorough investigations and broaden the provisions of the 
Bankhead Tenant Rehabilitation Bill. Then it will be pre- 
pared in time to meet the situation with a plan for permanent 
solution. Otherwise, the South will find itself faced with a 
new period of reconstruction, following the “emancipation” 
of the tenant peasantry, even more disastrous than the period 
following the emancipation of the slaves. 

Reconstruction, to be of any value, must be planned with a 
view to permanence. No half-way measures or expedients can 
save the South from a relapse into social stagnation. Only 
vigorous, well-organized planning can save the tenants from 
a condition even worse than their present degradation — 
whose only virtue has been its security. Now, for the first time 
since the Civil War, even that is threatened with complete 
disruption. 





To a Pair of Gold Earrings 


THOMAS SUGRUE 


Once you were free to love, and held your face 
Against the moving earth to feel its heart. 
Once you were beaten, yielding to the grace 
Of subtle fingers, and a cunning art 

That shaped you gently, tracing on your soul 
The image of a dream. Your lines belong 

To what an old monk lettered on a scroll 
Between his matins and the vesper song. 


Now you lay hands on beauty, and your eyes 
Turn upward to the lights that loose her hair; 
Twisting to catch a shadow as it flies 

Along her lips, laying their laughter bare. 

And through her voice the tinkle of your breath 
Runs, like a whisper muttering of death. 








Our Tipstaff Police 


HENRY MORTON ROBINSON 


EXT to the anecdotes that a manic-depressive tells his 
keeper, the craziest and most uncoérdinated thing in 
America is our police system. Under our Constitution we have 
expressly delegated all “‘police powers”’ to the several states, 
arranging matters so that each community — city, town, or 
hamlet — shall handle its own police affairs, brooking no 
interference from outside authority, and coéperating only to 
such degree as is politic or convenient. As a result we have 
thirty-nine thousand separate and independent police agencies 
in the United States, a floundering welter of inefficiency and 
obsolescence, a patchwork sieve through which the criminal 
easily slips to freedom. Three thousand cities, sixteen thousand 
incorporated municipalities, and twenty thousand townships 
are all making free-lance attacks on the twin problems of 
crime-repression and police protection, with a resulting con- 
fusion that makes the builders of Babel seem as unanimous as a 
couple of Southern governors deciding to have another julep. 
This lack of codrdinated activity in our police system is one 
of the major reasons why we are not getting further in our 
much publicized, but as yet abortive “‘war against crime.” 
Observe, for instance, the haphazard manner in which our 
police handle the genteel crime of forgery: Our annual loss 
from forgery is nearly one hundred and fifty million dollars; 
in one eastern city, three hundred thousand dollars a week is 
paid out on bad checks. Yet the stupid disharmony of our 
police makes the forger’s rdle one of the safest and most profit- 
able in the criminal repertory. Everyone knows that a forger 
works quickly; he “lays down” his spurious paper in Con- 
necticut, nets his profit, and skips on to New York. But as he 
leaves the state of Connecticut, nothing officially follows him 
but a sigh of relief. The losses are made up by insurance com- 
panies, who carry on private wars against these pen-and-ink 
artists, but there is no concerted action by the police. No 
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description of the forger’s modus operandi is broadcast; not even a 
warning that he is coming. “Let New York handle him,” is 
Connecticut’s attitude; “Leave him to New Jersey,” says 
New York. 

This costly and fantastic buck-passing goes on not only 
among the states, but between neighboring cities as well. 
Sporadic and unrelated clean-ups drive crooks from Albany 
to Buffalo, or from Chicago to Cleveland, the logic being that 
of a housewife who tidies up her kitchen by sweeping the dirt 
into the dining-room. Even the highly touted Federal police 
units overlap and conflict with each other; our central govern- 
ment maintains two distinct patrol forces — the Customs 
Border Patrol conducted by the Treasury Department, and 
the Immigration Border Patrol of the Department of Labor. 
In addition, it has four major police organizations: the Divi- 
sion of Investigation in the Department of Justice, the Secret 
Service and the Narcotic Unit in the Treasury, and the crim- 
inal investigation activities of the Post Office. Here then are 
six independent outfits which inevitably clash with each other 
in numberless cases. Until these groups are consolidated, the 
criminal jurisdictions within the Federal government will 
continue to be as weirdly uncodrdinated as the police depart- 
ments of the several states. 

Rugged uncoérdination is perhaps too deeply graven in our 
national character to be etched out by acid paragraphs. 
Indeed, I merely mention it as a prelude to the real charge 
that I would bring against our police. For it seems that police- 
men, as a body, all show a noticeable passion for the archaic, a 
too, too tender devotion to the practices and instruments of 
antiquity. This touching emotion puts them a full century 
behind the times, thrusting them back into an age when the 
tipstaff and blunderbuss were the constable’s sole weapons, 
and the “‘ordeal by weights” the favorite method of determin- 
ing innocence or guilt. For the inescapable fact is this: Our 
American police agencies have not availed themselves of the 
methods developed by science for the detection and apprehen- 
sion of criminals. The tipstaff still holds sway, while serviceable 
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batteries of scientific instruments stand unused, scorned, or 
unheard of, by those in charge of crime control. 

The application of science to criminal investigation is one of 
the outstanding social advances of the last decade; certainly it 
has brought about a revolution in the methods of detecting, 
apprehending and identifying the criminal elements of society. 
This is particularly true in Europe; the practical police results 
achieved by European criminologists outrival the wildest ex- 
ploits of fictional Vidocqs. The basic premise of these investi- 
gators is that every criminal, no matter how astute, always 
leaves some trace behind — a hair, a scale of cuticle, an im- 
palpable record in the dust. To discover and preserve these 
traces is the task of the scientific policeman. Doctor Poller of 
Vienna has devised a process known as “‘moulage”’ (literally 
“‘modeling’’) by which such minute traces as tool-marks left 
on a window-sill or door-jamb, teeth indentations on fruit, 
cheese, or other food (many criminals munch nervously during 
and after the commission of a crime) can be plastically repro- 
duced for purposes of evidence. Auto tracks in snow, or in dust 
so delicate that a single breath would blow it away, are sprayed 
with a fixative until they harden; sensitive clays are then laid 
over the tire-marks, and from this negative cast, a positive 
impression is secured. 

M. Locard, the famous criminologist of Lyons, has evolved 
a new system of criminal identification known as “‘poroscopy,”’ 
by which the faintest imprint of a few pores on a single papil- 
lary ridge on a criminal’s finger — less than one five-thou- 
sandth part of a complete fingerprint — can be made to serve 
as infallible proof of his implication in a crime. By analyzing 
microscopic sections of thread, dirt, or blood found under 
the fingernails of a murdered man, Locard can in many cases 
provide his detectives with a complete description of the 
murderer. Once, after examining the dried saliva on a tooth- 
pick, Locard told his men where to look, and whom to look 
for; he repeated the same trick by analyzing the saliva on a 
cigarette found beside a murdered man. No, Locard is not a 
character of fiction. He is the comparatively young and very 
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able chief of the municipal detective laboratory of Lyons, 
France, where he accomplishes his marvels on an appropria- 
tion of $900 a year! 

Nor are American criminologists laggard in the develop- 
ment of their science. Laboratory analyses of ashes enable 
technicians to say, in arson cases, whether gasoline, kerosene, 
linseed oil or other specific inflammables were used in starting 
a fire. F. B. Gompert, of California, has devised a system for 
classifying human hair; he has found nearly twenty-two 
thousand varieties, all differing in color, shape, and texture, 
and has given each hair a “‘type”” number. Once in a murder 
case he went over a carpet with a vacuum cleaner, picked up 
four hairs all corresponding to the hair found on the head of a 
suspect who was later convicted. Calvin Goddard, the fore- 
most firearms expert in the world, can furnish the name, 
calibre, condition, and date of manufacture of any gun used 
in a fatal shooting, merely by examining the bullet or shell 
found at the scene of the crime. By applying the new “paraffin 
test,” Goddard can determine whether a man was killed by a 
homicidal bullet, or whether he committed suicide. Luke S. 
May has developed a technique for identifying knives, axes, 
screw-drivers and other implements, from the marks they 
leave on the victim or on materials used by the criminal. 

The list could be prolonged into a very litany of marvels, yet 
so far as the majority of our tipstaff police are concerned, these 
scientific aids to crime control apparently do not exist. Don’t 
take my word for it! Just inspect the mounting list of unsolved 
and unpunished crimes in the United States. In 1933 there 
were one million, three hundred thousand serious crimes 
committed in this country, including twelve thousand murders 
and ninety thousand felonious assaults! Yet in three-fourths of 
these crimes, no one was ever brought to justice. In the preced- 
ing year, in New York City alone, there were over twelve 
hundred cases of homicide, and only eighteen convictions for 
murder! Now while it is ridiculous to claim that scientific 
methods of crime detection would straightway clap all crim- 
inals behind bars, the present writer bluntly asserts that our 
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police can never satisfactorily fulfill their obligation to society, 
until they lay aside their hostility to the new detective science, 
and adopt its weapons in the battle against crime. When I 
asked a Chicago police official what scientific advances had 
been made by his department last year, he replied that all 
radio cars were now equipped with new searchlights! 

To witness police tipstavery at its worst, bend your glance 
backward to the opening chapter of the Lindbergh case. Do 
you remember [could anyone ever forget?] the foaming and 
senseless cataract of gorgeously uniformed state troopers that 
descended on the Lindbergh home on motorcycles — roaring 
up and down the road, trampling every available clue into the 
March mud, systematically covering with impenetrable layers 
of stupidity every fingerprint, footprint, and dust-trace on the 
estate? Hauptmann has been convicted, and doubtless deserves 
the punishment that will be meted out to him, yet there are 
many impartial and legally-trained minds which dispute the 
value of the evidence that placed him in the Lindbergh nursery 
on the night of the kidnapping. Almost the only scientific 
evidence was the testimony of Koehler, the wood expert. 
What wouldn’t Prosecutor Wilentz have given for a lone 
conclusive fingerprint on the crib, window-sill or ladder? How 
effectively he could have introduced a moulage reproduction of 
that footprint underneath the nursery window! Or a handful 
of dust intelligently swept up and later analyzed for evidence 
connecting it with the accused. A European prosecutor would 
have had all these aids as a matter of routine; the first investi- 
gator who reached the scene would have protected with his 
life (and reputation) that footprint in the mud. But our hand- 
some American troopers, densely packed in motorcycle array, 
humpty-dumptied the problem so completely that no subse- 
quent forensic glue, however skillful, could ever piece it to- 
gether again. 

Americans spray a vast amount of sentimentality over that 
lovable fellow, the ordinary patrolman, who alternately 
barks at motorists and sells them tickets to police balls. On the 
whole, he is a fine specimen of manhood — reasonably honest, 
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and capable of high heroic fortitude. But it is becoming more 
and more apparent that he is badly educated for his job. Only 
in large cities does the candidate for the force attend a police 
school; small town cops are recruited from the ranks of the 
local strong boys, and offer nothing but a thick neck to deflect 
the criminal’s assault on society. But even in the big cities, the 
education of the rooky is woefully sketchy; New York’s 
“finest” spend a scant three months in acquiring the mysteries 
of their profession before they are put on the beat. Thousands 
of policemen have never fired their service revolvers; most cops 
would be lost if obliged to “‘take down’’ their weapon and re- 
assemble it blindfolded —a common stunt in the regular 
army. On the higher levels of procedure, such as securing and 
guarding scientific evidence, the average roundsman is a 
complete “bust”; he doesn’t know a clue when it smacks 
him between the eyes. 

Only recently an auto filled with bandits screamed down 
the main street of a fair-sized Illinois city, pumping bullets 
from pistols and “Tommy” submachine guns. In sheer 
exuberant defiance, one of the gangsters hurled a pistol out of 
the car window. The first peace officer to pick it up was a 
sergeant of detectives; he jerked out the magazine, squeezed 
the trigger, peered down the barrel, and succeeded in oblit- 
erating all fingerprints that might have been found on the 
weapon. The proper technique would have been to wrap 
the pistol carefully in a handkerchief, and permit no one to 
touch it until a fingerprint expert had systematically searched 
its surface for a tell-tale fingerprint. But this doughty sergeant 
had probably never heard of fingerprints on gun-stocks, and 
would be picturesquely profane if you suggested looking for 
them. And this despite the government’s fingerprint cam- 
paign! 

The right to bear arms, proudest of early American preroga- 
tives, has this sad contemporary sequel: Ninety percent of our 
crimes of violence are committed with firearms. Statistics on 
the subject are plentiful and monotonous, but they can all be 
distilled into a’single sweet-smelling sentence: Someone is either 
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killed or wounded by firearms every hour of every business day in the 
United States. It would be absurd to blame all this lethal gun- 
nery on the police, for they alone are not responsible for the 
hot rash of gun-killings that spreads over our countryside. But 
they could at least emerge from their tipstaff trance, and be 
slightly more intelligent about linking up fatal bullets with the 
guns that fired them. For the remarkable thing about crimes 
involving a gun is this: Whenever a trigger-man pumps a bullet 
into the body of his victim, he releases a chunk of concrete 
evidence that binds him inseparably to his act. Science has 
discovered that every gun-barrel imprints deep on every bullet 
fired from it characteristic markings peculiar to that gun and 
that gun alone. These markings are microscopic but terribly 
vocal in announcing their origin, and are as infallible for pur- 
poses of identification as the print left by the human finger. 
It is unjustifiable ignorance, then, to permit a gunman to 
escape when every bullet fired from his gun is very much like a 
visiting card bearing his latest address. But let us glance at the 
police record on the subject of firearms identification. In spite 
of the fact that courts now welcome this type of judicial proof 
whenever it is offered, there are only seventy police depart- 
ments in the United States that can point to a qualified fire- 
arms expert on their regular staff. Of these seventy experts, 
less than half possess complete apparatus for scientific firearms 
identification. No wonder, then, that bandits fling their guns 
contemptuously at the police, when they know that prevailing 
methods of identification will never link them to their crime. 
The personal experience of Colonel Calvin Goddard, hailed 
in Europe as one of the leading criminologists of the age, offers 
an illuminating footnote to the blunderbuss attitude of the 
American police. Between 1925 and 1929, Colonel Goddard 
was co-founder and director of the Bureau of Forensic Ballis- 
tics, of New York City, the first firearms identification service 
ever established in this country. Goddard, a physician and a 
Major in the World War, had perfected instruments and 
methods by which he could positively identify bullets fired 
from any make or type of firearm; he and his colleagues were 
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prepared to give a complete service in forensic ballistics, and 
quite naturally expected that the New York Police Depart- 
ment would be interested in his work. During the years be- 
tween 1925 and 1929, New York City had six hundred and 
fifty gun murders, of which more than four hundred are still 
unsolved. Yet in all that period, Goddard was never called 
into conference by the police! His fees were low, his service was 
at that time unique, but the New York Police Department 
(which then had no ballistics laboratory of itsown) preferred to 
let gun murders go unavenged rather than utilize Goddard’s 
scientific knowledge. 

The Bureau of Investigation in Washington proudly boasts 
that its files contain over four million fingerprints, and that 
these prints pour in from all over the world at the rate of 
twenty-two hundred a day. But on a recent tour of visitation, a 
Bureau chief found hundreds of fingerprint cards lying around 
police stations; either they contained fingerprints that had not 
been forwarded to Washington, or they were wholly neglected 
and covered with dust. The fingerprint is society’s best weapon 
in the war against crime — but it gets pretty mouldy from dis- 
use in some of the hinterland police departments. As for the 
technique of securing “latent” fingerprints (that is, finger- 
prints invisible to the naked eye) not one policeman in ten 
thousand has the knowledge or equipment necessary to lift 
this damning type of evidence from a door-knob, drinking 
glass, or ransom note. 

When the police pick up a suspect, it is their duty to check 
up on his criminal record, unearth objective evidence against 
him, and place as much material as possible in the hands of 
the prosecutor. But it requires brains, persistence, energy and 
training to gather this type of external evidence, and because 
most of these attributes are conspicuously absent in our police- 
men, a vicious “third-degree” substitute has been developed. 
When lynx-eyed departmental sleuths are baffled by a paucity 
of clues (generally furnished by stool-pigeons) or when they 
are too stupid or lazy to gather material evidence against a 
prisoner, they transform their tipstaffs into divining-rods, and 
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work diligently on the suspect’s skull until he “comes clean.” 
Rubber hose, which leaves no incriminating welt on face or 
body, is a favorite weapon with the “‘confession snatchers”; a 
telephone book can knock a man senseless, yet leave no mark 
on his head — therefore telephone books are in great demand 
at headquarters. One modern torturer in an Eastern city 
withholds drinking water from the victim while a cold water 
tap is kept running in the room. Prisoners are held incom- 
municado without food or bedding and are cruelly prevented 
from sleeping until an agonized declaration of guilt is wrung 
from their lips. 

A single citation from the record will illustrate the mediaeval 
refinements of the third degree. In the case of People vs. Cope 
(Illinois, 1930) the defendant was charged with stealing an 
automobile, but the Chief of Detectives, one Grady, wanted 
him to confess to an unsolved murder. Eschewing the intel- 
lectual labor involved in the analysis of external clues, Grady 
put Cope in a chair and told him either to talk or take a beat- 
ing. Cope replied that he had nothing to say. Whereupon 
Grady bestrode him, bent him back by the neck, then standing 
off a few paces kicked him in the stomach, and hit him on the 
knees and shins with a club. Cope still refused to admit guilt or 
complicity. At this point he was dragged into the police 
gymnasium, his feet were chained together and he was strung 
up, head downward, while additional blows were rained on 
him by the zealous chief and his assistants. Cope finally broke 
down under this exhibition of tipstavery, and cried out that 
he would confess to anything — anything at all —if only 
they would stop beating him. 

Most of us recognize that criminals are a vicious, hard- 
mouthed crew, and no one expects a harassed Chief of Police 
to provide them with an eiderdown head-rest while interroga- 
tion is in progress. ‘“‘Gather round, fellows, while Mr. Geoffrey 
Malmaison tells us how he killed little Mary Smith,” is scarcely 
the formula for prying the truth out of a murderer. But there 
are methods of securing testimony easily, painlessly, and with a 
minimum of police time and energy — scientific methods of 
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proved efficacy — that stand ready to aid any officer of the 
law who has the imagination and courage to use them. Chief 
among these devices is the Keeler Polygraph, commonly 
known as the “‘lie-detector,” which has been successfully used 
in thirty-five hundred cases by its co-inventor, Dr. Leonard 
Keeler of Northwestern University. This amazing instrument 
with its uncanny faculty of ferreting out truth, has never yet 
damaged the body of a guilty man or the reputation of an 
innocent one; in ninety-five percent of its trials it has exposed 
guilt in various degrees ranging from petty pilfering to 
murder. Yet when I asked an inspector of New York detectives 
what he thought of this scientific device, he shook a square- 
knuckled fist in my face and shouted belligerently, “This is 
the only lie-detector!”’ 

Fist and boot still serve this inspector well; trained in the 
old school of nightstick and stool-pigeonry he is not enthusi- 
astic about this scientific invasion of his preserves. It is too late 
for him and thousands of his colleagues to change; their stub- 
born adherence to an old routine is the chief thwart to the new 
criminology, and can be combated only by educating a fresh 
generation of policemen with a truer contemporary concept 
of their job. To accomplish this re-education, a complete 
divorce of police and politics must take place; it is futile to 
talk of lifting the general level of police intelligence when, 
under our present system, the Police Commissioner is the 
creature of the political machine that appoints him. Chicago 
has had eighteen Police Commissioners in twenty years; the 
life of a Commissioner in New York is about fifteen months, 
after which period he is forced out of office or throws up his 
hands in despairing resignation. A “shake-up” of the entire 
force follows as the new broom sweeps into office. This merry- 
go-round tenure destroys all feeling of permanency in any 
group of public servants; merit is subordinated to politics, and 
turbulent unrest is substituted for the quiet performance of 
duty. 

How different the scene in European cities! The Commis- 
sioners and Chiefs of Police in England, France and Germany 
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are without exception university men with a doctor’s degree. 
They devote their lives to the profession of police service; it is a 
career like medicine or law. They hold office and perform 
their duties independent of political interference, and cannot 
be removed unless serious charges are preferred against them. 
Intellectually alive, scientifically alert, they welcome new 
departures in criminology, and their reputations are built 
upon their successful utilization of laboratory techniques and 
discoveries. The men under them are selected for intelligence 
and adaptability to police work. A candidate for the Metro- 
politan Police of London must pass an examination which 
includes mathematics, modern languages, general history, 
physics, chemistry and biology. At the satisfactory conclusion of 
this examination he attends the Metropolitan Police College 
for fifteen months, during which term he studies law, ballistics, 
accountancy and all modern methods of criminal investigation 
and detection. 

Police training in Germany is even stiffer; after passing a 
stern scholastic test, the candidates are given a police problem 
bristling with details, very long and complicated. They are 
then obliged to run a thousand yards, leap some hurdles, scale 
a wall and jump a wide ditch. As they finish this steeplechase 
they are sent into a large room where writing material and 
desk space are provided. Here they are directed to write out 
the solution of the problem previously given them, while a 
stop-watch is held on each candidate. In this way his ability to 
concentrate and function mentally under conditions of excite- 
ment and fatigue are readily noted. If American policemen 
were subjected to a similar test, it is highly doubtful that more 
than ten percent of them would retain their breath, let alone 
their consciousness, until the end. 

There are, however, hopeful signs of a new day in police 
education; the horizon is pink with promise, although not a 
great deal has been yet accomplished. The most encouraging 
portent comes from the proposed ‘“‘West Point” of Police, soon 
to be established at Washington, D. C., under the direction of 
the Department of Justice. At this police college, a four-year 
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course will be offered to students specially selected from regu- 
lar city police departments; they will be trained in scientific 
techniques of crime detection, and at the successful comple- 
tion of their course will receive a degree of Bachelor of Police 
Science. No date has been set for the opening of this institute, 
but it is unofficially stated that it will be in full operation 
before the close of 1936. 

In miniature, this type of police college already exists in 
Berkeley, California, where August Vollmer has turned the 
patrolman’s beat into a field-school for students eager to 
master the elements ‘of scientific police work. Vollmer also 
holds a professorship in the University of Chicago where he 
lectures to a rapidly increasing enrollment of practical-minded 
policemen. Several state colleges give “short courses” in police 
work, and groups of Western states have established Zone 
Schools at which excellent instruction is given. The West is far 
ahead of all other sections in its adoption of police science; the 
Middle West ranks next, the South third, while the conserva- 
tive Eastern states bring up a pitiable rear. One of the most 
vigorous sprouting centers of the new criminology is the 
Scientific Crime Detection Laboratory of Chicago, affiliated 
with Northwestern University. This laboratory is not only a 
police college, but it is also a successful bureau of crime detec- 
tion; its experts have testified in twenty-five hundred cases 
involving forensic ballistics, legal medicine, document examina- 
tion and the new moulage. A literature of police science is 
slowly developing as these experts publish their findings in the 
American Journal of Police Science and other periodicals of 
the “‘trade.” 

Very much on the credit side of the police ledger are the 
*“G-men,” those invincible operatives of the Division of In- 
vestigation. They set a pace that few peace-officers have ever 
equalled; a versatile lot, they can audit a bank’s accounts, 
prepare a government brief in a false-securities trial, or drill a 
Public Enemy at forty paces. They are all lawyers or account- 
ants with a college education, on which has been superimposed 
a special training in criminology. They can focus a compound 
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microscope as effectively as they can squeeze a trigger, and if 
there were fifty thousand of them instead of a scant five hun- 
dred, crime in the United States would not be the sprawling, 
uncontrolled parasite it is today. The most we can hope for in 
the new campaign against crime is that the students in the 
proposed “‘West Point of Police’? will be obliged to pass the 
same rigorous tests, and be exposed to the same laboratory 
instruction, that gives the G-mena long start on any crook they 
set out to catch. 

A fresh gale is rising in the police world; discerning ears 
know it to be the dynamo hum of science, responding to the 
challenge of modern crime. The taxpayer interprets the sound 
hopefully, for there can be no truer economy than the prompt 
and certain apprehension and conviction of the criminal. 
The gangster hears it with dismay, for it means the end of his 
fiesta of lawlessness. Most professional policemen hear it not at 
all. In their arrogant deafness they imagine that society will 
continue to tolerate and pay for a job inadequately conceived 
and wretchedly done. But the gale will soon be whistling 
among the ruins of their mediaeval policemanship; the tipstaff 
is doomed, and those who cling to it will find it a very poor 
straw indeed when the fresh winds of scientific crime detection 
really begin to blow about their ears. 





Radio, and Our Future Lives 


ARTHUR VAN DYCK 


UR MINDS can encompass the universe instantly — 
but our physical senses lag woefully behind. Scientific 
developments are fundamentally attempts to extend the scope 
of our physical senses to match more nearly our mental prow- 
ess. For example, we have increased transportation speed to 
from ten to twenty times the speed of a hundred years ago, and 
we have seen the tremendous effects of this new speed upon 
our society. Radio, in all its forms, and in many of its offshoots, 
is even more important because it extends the range of our 
senses more nearly to the capacity of our minds. 

This age is one of chemistry, electricity, aircraft and radio. 
It is an era of tremendous and rapid expansion. A radio official 
recently prepared a chart, startling in significance. In it he has 
included, first, the radio devices and services actually in opera- 
tion today; second, those which will be put into use as soon as 
manufacturing and operating details have been worked out; 
and, third, those known to be of eventual practicability but 
which still are in the research laboratory. The two latter list- 
ings compose approximately two-thirds of the entire chart! In 
other words, big as the radio industry is now, it is using only 
one-third of its already known potentialities. 

Much of radio’s indirect usefulness lies in contributing new 
tools of value to other branches of the electrical art. Radio, for 
example, has provided new methods of generating and con- 
trolling higher frequencies, so that the whole art of generation 
and distribution of electricity may be greatly modified and 
improved. Not only will we see vacuum tubes and audio am- 
plifiers in small devices and apparatus, but we will see them in 
power houses and transmission lines and substations, doing 
heavy machinery work. 

Radio sound receivers have been highly developed during 
the past ten years, yet progress in this field has just begun. The 
receiver of the future will undoubtedly be tunable to desired 
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stations merely by the pressing of buttons. In addition, re- 
ceivers will be turned on automatically for desired programs, 
or turned on by signals from the transmitting station. Other 
refinements will make the receiving set respond almost auto- 
matically to the wishes of the listener. Also, and in spite of the 
fact that the radio receiver is the most complicated and most 
critically adjusted device which has ever entered the home or 
been put into the hands of untrained operators to manipulate, 
the future receivers will be even more simple to operate than 
those of today. 

A development of real significance is that of sound record- 
ing. The electric phonograph was the first device in this class. 
The sound motion picture was the second. The range of the 
latter has recently been extended by amateur sound motion 
picture cameras and reproducers. The next logical step is the 
use of sound recording in the home, and in business. It is quite 
practical to make simple apparatus for the general public, 
capable of recording and reproducing short messages, so that I 
visualize a gradual revolution of our present practices in writ- 
ten communication, to a future condition wherein a great deal 
of our social correspondence, and at least some of our business 
correspondence, will be by sound records. This development is 
slow, because we are naturally dilatory about accepting im- 
provements which merely replace an old service, although 
quick to accept those which provide a totally new one. 

Next we have the talking book. This project is now in the 
development stage, and experiments are being made to record 
full-length books on films. The chief drawback to this method, 
however, is the cost of the recording material. The recording 
of talking books on materials like cellophane is being tried, and 
it is certain that eventually some such method will enable us to 
have complete talking libraries which can be stowed away in a 
closet. Even today we know that it is technically feasible to re- 
duce the size of the sound track on a film so that an hour’s 
performance can be recorded on a few feet of film; and while it 
is impossible to guess, at this moment, whether the most prac- 
tical form of talking books will be cellophane, film, paper, steel 
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wire or some other material, we do know from similar past ex- 
perience that the talking book, in a practical form, is as sure to 
come as the present day radio receiving set was sure to be 
evolved from the crude crystal sets of the early *twenties. I 
leave it to the reader’s imagination to see the appeal and use- 
fulness of a book which is read to the listener by competent 
readers, accompanied with appropriate sound effects. It ought 
at least to be a marvelous field for the mystery thriller novel! 

A quite different development is that of personal communi- 
cation. Already we have portable receivers, so small and light 
that they can be carried about without burden or inconven- 
ience. It is easy to visualize a system which will enable in- 
dividuals at all times to keep in touch with messages from 
broadcast stations, or central communication stations. 

Going a step further, we know that it will be practicable in 
the future, to provide small, simple and light apparatus which 
will permit two-way radio telephone communication over dis- 
tances of at least a few miles. This would mean that any two 
persons separated by short distances could communicate with 
each other at will. The familiar police radio-alarm system now 
in general use is an initial example of this. In time, delivery 
trucks will keep in touch with their dispatcher in a department 
store; salesmen will talk with their offices; and executives will 
keep in touch with their desks when away from their businesses 
— all by means of personal radio communication. 

There is another fascinating radio off-shoot in the field of 
sound. This is the electrical musical instrument. Throughout 
the ages, musical instruments have been developed in hundreds 
of forms — but all of them were wholly mechanical in opera- 
tion. Today we know that anything that can be done me- 
chanically can be done electrically, and usually with more 
flexibility and better control. It is only within the last few years 
_ that electrical musical instruments have made their appear- 
ance, and their use has been retarded by the reluctance of 
music-lovers to accept them on aesthetic and artistic grounds. 
Real artistry and technique on any musical instrument re- 
quires years of study and practice. It is quite natural that any 
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change in the mechanism which affects the accepted tech- 
nique is revolutionary, and not readily welcomed. 

Nevertheless, when viewed from the scientific basis, elec- 
trical musical instruments are capable not only of doing any- 
thing which mechanical instruments can do, but of doing it 
much better, and furthermore, of providing new possibilities in 
each of the important musical elements of tone range, tone 
quality and volume range. It is not too much to expect that 
fifty years from now all major musical instruments will be 
electrical; that effects now undreamed of will be common- 
place; and that the over-all results will be vastly increased 
possibilities of musical language, interpretation and inspira- 
tion. 

So far we have considered developments which had to do 
with the sense of hearing, and with communication by speech 
or recording of sounds. But radio has also found the way to 
extend the human sense of sight, and the reproduction, at a 
distance, of sights, scenes and pictures. The technical problems 
have increased in difficulty as we have progressed to more and 
more complicated forms of intelligence conveyance. The tele- 
graph is the simplest, the telephone next, the simple stationary 
picture next, and the instantaneous, moving scene the most 
difficult. 

Sending pictures electrically over a distance is called fac- 
simile transmission, and is not to be confused with television. 
It is in actual commercial use on several transoceanic radio 
circuits and on some inter-city wire and radio circuits in this 
country, and has been operated experimentally between the 
shore and ships at sea. It has not yet made an appearance in 
broadcasting to the home. The commercial uses of facsimile 
are of course quite different from its possible usefulness in home 
broadcasting. In commercial work the material transmitted 
includes such items as news photographs, clothing designs, 
contract and signature matters, and weather maps. 

Future development of commercial fascimile will probably 
extend it to include the printed word, replacing the long 
familiar dot and dash code transmission of words, letter by 
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letter. Obviously, the transmission of a written or printed mes- 
sage as a facsimile of the original is not only more accurate, 
but is vastly more useful, since diagrams, pictures and other 
material may be included. In the home, it appears reasonable 
to expect that there are various kinds of material which will 
make valuable “program material,” if we may call it that. For 
example, news flashes and photographs, recipes, cartoons, 
market and weather reports, are clearly available. In the 
purely technical aspects, there are no serious obstacles to the 
rendition of a new public service of this sort. 

The transmission and reception of instantaneous pictures, or 
television, is the most difficult of the radio applications in exist- 
ence or in prospect. Sound transmission is exceedingly simple 
in comparison. One of the many aspects of the problem can be 
estimated by viewing the range of electrical frequencies which 
must be handled. In sound radio we are hearing much of the 
advances made in high fidelity reproduction, where the prob- 
lem has been merely to extend the range by three or four thou- 
sand cycles. In television we must start with a range of several 
million cycles! 

We must add to the purely technical problems, the physio- 
logical fact that our sense of sight is much more delicate and 
critical than our sense of hearing. We can tolerate a very con- 
siderable degree of interference with sounds we wish to hear, 
but we can tolerate little or no interference with our vision. As 
someone has said, “A feather shuts out the mountain view.” 
Each part of a television system must be practically perfect to 
secure humanly acceptable results, and it must be noted that 
the television system includes the space medium between the 
transmitter and receiver. However, it is one of the axioms of 
scientific development, and one of the laws of infinite Nature, 
that anything which can be done at all, can be done satisfac- 
torily well. The real problem is merely that of the necessary 
time and expense to find the way. 

Work remains to be done before television can be ready for 
public service. The present program of television development 
emphasizes that television bears no relation to the present sys- 
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tem of sound broadcasting, and that it requires the creation of 
a system and not merely the commercial development of ap- 
paratus. To understand the promise as well as the present 
limitations of the art of television, let us review briefly the pres- 
ent status of development. 

Research and technical progress may be judged by the fact 
that upon a laboratory basis a 343-line picture has been pro- 
duced, as against the crude 30-line television picture of several 
years ago. The picture frequency of the earlier system was 
about twelve per second. This has now been raised to the 
equivalent of sixty per second (motion pictures have a fre- 
quency of forty-eight). These advances enable the reception, 
over limited distances, of relatively clear images whose size 
has been increased without loss of definition. 

The present practical character of possible service is some- 
what comparable in its limitations to what one sees of a parade 
from the window of an office building, or of a world series base- 
ball game from a nearby roof, or of a championship prize-fight 
from the outermost seats of a great arena. 

In the present state of the art, the service range of television 
from any single station is limited to a radius of from fifteen to 
twenty-five miles. National coverage of the more than three 
million square miles in the United States would require a mul- 
titude of stations, with huge expenditures, and presents a great 
technical problem of interconnection in order to build a net- 
work system by which the same program may serve a large 
territory. Existing available wire systems are not suitable for 
interconnecting television stations. Radio relays must be fur- 
ther developed, or a new wire system created, to do the job 
now being done by the wires which connect present-day broad- 
casting stations. 

An outstanding accomplishment in television research, 
however, is the invention and perfection of the “‘iconoscope.” 
This is an electric eye, which facilitates the pickup of studio 
action and permits the broadcasting of remote scenes — 
thereby giving to the television transmitter the function of a 
camera lens. Through the use of the iconoscope, street scenes 
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and studio performances have been experimentally trans- 
mitted and received. 

There are still other radio, or high frequency electrical de- 
velopments, which ought to be included in this story. For 
example, there is the application to treatment of the human 
body, the control of bacteria, and in surgery the bloodless and 
antiseptic “radio knife.” But a complete list of the vast possi- 
bilities is unnecessary to the proof of our main theme that 
radio will have, and is having, an enormous effect upon our 
lives and habits. At present we are seeing only the early ex- 
amples of radio and electrical devices and services. Their fur- 
ther technical improvement can be distinctly foreseen, and 
their ultimate effects are certain to be tremendous. 

I suggest that you will find it interesting, amusing, and prob- 
ably helpful, to attempt to visualize the future of ten to twenty 
years from now. With its changed conditions in music, enter- 
tainment, transportation, news dissemination, politics, and 
world understanding, it will be shaped in very large part by the 
direct and indirect contributions of radio. 








Miss Craigie 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


I PASS the house now quite often, but always with an 

averted face. But how strange it seems that long before the 
almost unbelievable thing happened, we who were Miss 
Craigie’s neighbors in the Vermont hills always went by her 
door with a smile. 

For she was an odd little wisp of a woman, Miss Charity 
Craigie. No one knew much about her, save that she seemed 
to have some means; but she took no part in village activities. 
The houses of our tiny town clustered together like gossiping 
old ladies, their red or white faces seeming to whisper of the 
passers-by, and there were moments in the dusk when they 
appeared to nod to one another. One or two, more eager than 
the rest to see all that was happening in the quiet streets, 
leaned forward so that they had clear glimpses up and down. 
Vines, like veils, partially hid some of their lined countenances. 

But Miss Craigie’s house was just beyond the village limits 
—an almost solitary structure of severe white, not within 
hailing distance of many of the others — at a bend of a road 
which led vaguely to open country. It was perched like a 
saucy child upon a little knoll, and several apple-trees framed 
its plain facade, giving it, in May, a brief beauty which it 
certainly, in austere seasons, lacked. 

The doors and windows, no matter what the weather, were 
always closed. We wondered, when summer came, why Miss 
Craigie did not fling them wide, as we all did; but that was 
only one of her eccentricities. Under the shingled roof — 
dipping here and rising there, until it resembled an angry 
eyebrow — Miss Craigie remained aloof all day and all 
evening; and she allowed the grass and the weeds to grow so 
that what may once have been a lawn was now nothing but a 
mass of coarse tumbled green. There was a side porch, screened 
in during the summer months, upon which, once in a great 
while, we caught fleeting glimpses of Miss Craigie’s slender, 
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bent form; but for the most part she was invisible. Of course 
the itinerant vegetable man and the butcher occasionally saw 
her and spoke with her; but even these she addressed through 
the protecting screen of her back door. 

No one knew how old she might be; but it was a matter of 
village history that she had lived alone in this house for upward 
of fifty years, and she was a grown woman when she came to 
Winthrop. She had bought the place, with its three acres, of 
Selectman Collins, and paid cash for it — as she paid cash for 
everything. All that she seemed to need came in a van from 
over Dorset way. The doors were opened to receive Miss 
Craigie and her meagre belongings, and then forever closed, 
as if they were entrances to a tomb. She was literally swallowed 
up, and it is small wonder that legends grew and spread; 
that it was whispered of her that she had been jilted in Dorset 
— literally at the altar, some imaginative chatterboxes said — 
and that she had determined to live the life of a recluse for the 
rest of her days. 

She had grown white with the years, and we wondered 
what she did with herself during the long, slow days — as long 
and slow, when one is thus alone, as the intervals which those 
in prison know. Did she read, did she sew, or did she merely 
sit and ponder on what might have been? There was no way of 
finding out; for after all, if one is civilized one does not intrude 
on a neighbor’s selected privacy. If Miss Craigie preferred to 
be by herself, that was none of our concern. Only faint rumors 
came to us now and then, as when, for instance, she was taken 
ill once, and old Mrs. Taylor, her nearest neighbor and a 
widow, was called in to nurse her (she would not have a 
doctor, for doctors were men, and men were Miss Craigie’s 
abomination). 

It was Mrs. Taylor who told us that the mysterious old lady 
had her own herbs and simples which she steeped and stirred 
in a great earthen pot, and in the benefits of which she had the 
greatest faith. She likewise spread the story of how neat was 
the interior of the tiny house; how one room had waxed 
hardwood floors, and over the mantel hung a portrait of Miss 
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Craigie when she was a young girl. Ah, she must have been 
beautiful in those sadly distant days; and some of us let our 
imaginations run riot, and thought of her as now, in her old 
age, spending most of her time gazing at the semblance of her 
youthful self. But we had no means of knowing. It was 
merely human to conjure up the picture, and as we spoke of 
such a scene, we smiled. 

As soon as Miss Craigie recovered, she dismissed Mrs. Tay- 
lor. She wished no contacts with anyone, it seemed; but we 
gathered that she spoke softly, with a cultured voice, and that 
she had one constant fear—the tramps who wandered 
through the countryside in those days. 

One evening, a few years after her illness, she saw two 
rough looking fellows prowling down the road, and disappear 
into the woods that bordered her property, and when the 
milkman came the next morning, she begged him to summon 
Mrs. Taylor. She was frightened by these men, and in a 
whisper said so; and she urged Mrs. Taylor to spend the next 
night with her. Mrs. Taylor, who was herself growing old, 
laughed, and asked what sort of protection she could offer. 
She sought to explain that the tramps were probably harmless, 
and would do Miss Craigie no harm. And then it was learned 
that Miss Craigie, who never went to the village bank, yet 
who always seemed to be in funds, kept all that she possessed, 
in cash. Thus, after many years, one of her secrets was out. 

It was but human for Mrs. Taylor to reveal what she had 
discovered. She told how she had admonished her to let the 
bank take care of those greenbacks, and how almost wrathful 
Miss Craigie had become. “No, no!”’ she had cried out. “For 
then I should have to see a man whenever I went to draw 
some money, and that I could never bear.” And there was Mrs. 
Taylor, in her own loneliness, wishing every day of her life 
that her husband had not died. Oh, the world was strangely 
balanced, when one lonesome penniless woman prayed for 
masculine protection, and another with plenty despised the 
sex, and hugged to her heart the ducats that she might so 
much better have shared. 
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If only Mrs. Taylor, in her innocence, had not told what 
she had so accidentally found out! For we all know how idle 
gossip grows, expands, reaches out, gathering importance as it 
moves, having a bit added here, a grain put on there. From 
Winthrop to Dorset the tidings went that Miss Craigie was a 
miser, with thousands of dollars tucked away in that little 
house; and it was even rumored that there were priceless 
jewels in dark places, old silken gowns in secret cupboards, and 
rare china in the cellar and the attic. 

And then, one stormy night, Mrs. Taylor was awakened by 
a sound which seemed to come from the direction of Miss 
Craigie’s house. At first she thought it was only a dream; but 
when she was thoroughly awake, she was sure she heard the 
sound again — a shrill call that echoed down the lonely road. 
Then the rain descended in buckets, the sky was torn by 
lightning, and the thunder rolled ominously through our hills. 
Somehow Mrs. Taylor fell asleep, but at the first touch of 
dawn, still remembering what she had heard, she tore down 
to Miss Craigie’s, and it was not long before the whole village 
received the dreadful news. 

For Miss Craigie had been murdered in her bed, and axes 
had been used to break the walls; the drawers of every bureau 
had been ransacked by fiendish hands, the doors and windows 
so long closed had been left wide open, the storm had poured 
in on the hardwood floor, and the pitiful furnishings had been 
drenched and ruined. And upstairs Miss Craigie lay in mute 
and awful dignity, her nightdress torn, her poor old body 
bearing evidence of the brave struggle she must have put up. 

It was Mrs. Taylor who went to the kitchen, lifted the 
board beneath the sink, and found the money, undiscovered 
by the thieves and murderers, intact in its newspaper wrap- 
pings. It was all that Miss Craigie had had to see her through 
to the end of her days — not, as we were soon to find out, the 
many thousands it had, in imagination, come to be, but only a 
pitiful four hundred and eighty-one dollars and fifty-seven 
cents! 





Emancipating the Novel 


LOUISE MAUNSELL FIELD 


HAT this present period is one of broken barriers and 

overturned walls is a truism which applies in its fullest 
extent to the English-American novel. Yet if you talk of the 
new freedom of fiction, most people immediately conclude 
that you are referring exclusively to the liberty accorded the 
modern writer in dealing with questions of sex. The immensity 
of the change which has occurred, not only since those days 
when Thackeray prefaced “‘Pendennis”’ with an apology for his 
temerity in venturing to present a young man “resisting and 
affected by temptation,” but even since the early years of the 
present century is so obvious it overshadows all others. Every 
one of us is aware that the publisher who brought out David 
Graham Phillips’ story of ‘Susan Lennox: Her Fall and Rise” 
needed greater courage than was required of those who issued 
“Sanctuary,” or ““The Well of Loneliness.” 

It is true that this change menaced extreme consequences. 
For a while, the novel was sex-ridden. Every author who 
wanted to be thought modern felt compelled to deprive his 
heroine of her virtue at the earliest possible moment, accepting 
the temporarily established convention that no woman could 
be both chaste and charming; as for the leading male char- 
acter, he was regarded as pathetically inhibited if he indulged 
merely in promiscuity and not in perversions. For some years, 
amorality threatened to enslave fiction as completely as ever 
morality had done, but presently a quiet rebellion began, a 
rebellion not of moralists but of sophisticates. With familiarity, 
what had once been pleasantly fresh and shocking became un- 
pleasantly stale and wearisome; not indignation but boredom 
freed the novel from its comparatively brief bondage to sexual 
preoccupations and aberrations, precisely as it had already 
freed it from a much longer lasting convention, one which 
faded out of existence so peacefully that its demise attracted 
scarcely any attention. 
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Yet in its heyday, that convention had been all-powerful, 
controlling even the greatest. For it was the young love interest 
which from the ‘“Tom Jones” period onward was regarded not 
only as an essential, but as the one indispensable factor in 
every English-American novel. Many of them could be, and 
were, written about it; none were written without it. How Sir 
Walter Scott writhed under its exactions you can tell from his 
whole-hearted dislike for most of his heroes, not to mention 
several of his heroines; those young women he really cared 
about he rarely permitted to take part in that “‘happy ending,” 
then synonymous with matrimony. Dickens obviously found 
his young lovers an almost unmitigated nuisance, while in 
“Vanity Fair’ Thackeray was brave enough to repudiate them 
altogether. 

Lesser men like Trollope or William Dean Howells some- 
times found the love story a useful framework for a picture of 
contemporary manners, while the incomparable Jane Austen 
used it as a central observation point for her extraordinarily 
minute and exact character study; but in general, the bigger 
the author, the greater the pest his young lovers were to him. 
Yet such a strangle-hold did those young lovers have on fic- 
tion, that even Balzac wrote a preface justifying his choice of a 
*‘Femme de Trente Ans” for a heroine, and the almost in- 
variable climax of any successful novel was the arrival at the 
altar of one or more frequently mismated couples. 

Young love, and young love only, was regarded as romantic; 
and romance was what women, always in the majority among 
fiction readers, insistently demanded so long as their own 
interests and opportunities were narrowly circumscribed. As 
these widened, their fictional requirements widened with 
them, especially those of the more intelligent, until to-day the 
“sweet story” is put in a class by itself, as special sustenance for 
the mentally infantile or mentally decrepit. These being 
numerous, it frequently sells very well. 

Moreover, the love story necessarily lost much of its im- 
portance when marriage ceased to imply life sentence, and an 
unhappy love-affair the wreck of at least a greater part of its 
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victim’s existence; while the disappearance of parental 
authority, and the more casual treatment accorded not only 
engagements but even matrimony itself, robbed it at about the 
same time of much of its adventurous quality. When to all 
this was added the cult of frankness, it became more and more 
difficult for an author to keep his young lovers apart through- 
out the requisite number of chapters. Parental disapproval, 
lovers’ quarrels, previous engagements, ill-advised marriages, 
no longer provided ready-made obstacles with which to pre- 
vent the course of true love from running with undramatic 
smoothness. 

Economic difficulties of course remained, and others might 
occasionally be found, while the novelist of course always has 
it in his power to return to the days of family discipline and 
family feuds, so that, despite change of emphasis, neither 
romantic love nor that supposedly more realistic variety sup- 
plied by the so-called sex novel has entirely disappeared, or is 
likely to disappear, from our fiction. What really matters, is 
that neither shackles it any longer. The novelist of to-day may 
ignore either or both if he chooses, and often does. Only in the 
last chapter of Thomas Wolfe’s “Of Time and The River,” 
that extraordinary novel which so strongly resembles a 
flood of molten lava pouring forth from a volcano, does 
romantic love appear on its hero’s horizon. 

This emancipation from the once unescapable love interest 
has not merely permitted but impelled the modern novel to go 
further afield socially, historically, and especially pathologi- 
cally than it has done in a very long time, if ever before. It is 
not only in sex questions that the novel has not so much 
developed as revived an old courage. The tales of ancient 
Egypt, like the dramas of ancient Greece, frankly regarded 
crime, not as a rare phenomenon wrought by persons outside 
the pale of ordinary humanity, but as a part of more or less 
everyday life. The novelist of to-day accepts and portrays the 
fact that horrible things are sometimes done to, and by, 
people whom if we met them we would regard as fairly aver- 
age. William Faulkner’s “Light In August,” Louis Bromfield’s 
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**o4 Hours,” Sarah Gertrude Millen’s ‘““Three Men Die” and 
many others have brought into the domain of serious fiction 
matters once relegated to the dime novel. 

And why not? Is there any one of us who has not at one time 
or another come into contact with attempted, if not with 
achieved, murder precisely as we have come into contact with 
nymphomaniacs, dipsomaniacs and other pathological types? 
With the new interest in abnormal psychology now so evident, 
all these have been recognized as provinces into which the 
novelist may journey if he will, his freedom to do so being 
partly a result of the new honesty in facing the abnormal and 
repellent, and partly due to the keener curiosity regarding our 
fellow mortals which sprang out of the World War. 

Length, form and style claim the same liberty as subject. 
There was a time when somehow, someway, every novel must 
be padded to the required three volume length; readers of 
Gissing’s ‘New Grub Street” will realize what hardships this 
implied for many an author. Later came the demand for the 
single volume of from seventy-five to a hundred thousand 
words; more or less almost destroyed a novel’s selling quality. 
Today, we have successful novels as short as “‘Good-Bye, Mr. 
Chips,” and as long as ““Anthony Adverse.”’ Not only may the 
present-day writer choose what subject he pleases; he can 
write about it at what length he pleases, and in the way he 
pleases. 

For a while, the stream-of-consciousness method was 
proclaimed the only one possible for the really modern writer; 
Anglo-Saxon literature had but one true prophet, and his 
name was James Joyce. Now the excitement has died away, 
the stream-of-consciousness remaining as one method among 
many. 

The twenty-four hours convention, confining the action of a 
novel within that period, was another once threatening restric- 
tion. It too has now subsided into its proper place as one of a 
group, and with it has gone that Ernest Hemingway style of 
short, sharp sentences which for a while held injurious sway. 
All these and many others have had their brief day of dictator- 
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ship and subsided into the ranks, leaving the observer to 
realize the truth of Kipling’s dictum: 


“There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, 
“And — every — single — one — of — them — is — right.” 


Right, that is, so long as it is the way which accords, not with 
some literary fashion of the moment, but with the require- 
ments of the particular novel and its characters as their creator 
sees them. 

The much denounced World War accomplished at least 
one good thing: it gave us a new, if at times painful interest in 
nations other than our own. One result of this has been a flood 
of translations, while that quickened interest in our national 
beginnings, which is largely the result of a half-conscious ef- 
fort to escape from the uncertain present, and which has re- 
sulted in the appearance of so much biography and so many 
historical novels, speedily and almost inevitably broadened to 
include those of other countries. We have reluctantly learned 
that nations, like individuals, do not and cannot exist of and 
by themselves alone, that to read only our American records is 
like listening to one character in a play while ignoring all the 
others. 

This interest has resulted in a new liberty for the once de- 
spised historical novel. Degraded into a twin sister of the cloak 
and sword melodrama, it had become simply an adventure 
story, heavily sweetened with young love; the period was 
merely a background whose accuracy of presentation mat- 
tered little. The new interest in the past has set it free to study 
seriously the ideas and manners of another and an earlier day. 
It is the truthfulness and vividness with which these are por- 
trayed that is the matter of primary importance in such 
modern historical novels as “Kristin Lavransdotter,” “Mary 
Peters,” or “So Red The Rose.” The change is both valuable 
and notable — one intensified and to some degree brought 
about by the situation wherein we now find ourselves. 

For we who are living to-day are living in a period not un- 
like that of Tudor England. The conditions are in many ways 
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the same in kind, though on an infinitely larger scale. Then the 
Renaissance had awakened men to the splendor, and also to 
the long duration, of a past all but forgotten; the archaeolo- 
gists are doing the self-same service for us. But the time dura- 
tion has enormously increased, so that that very past which 
seemed so ancient to them, has to us become a thing of yester- 
day. Their old world was the world of Greece and Rome; 
ours is that of Egypt and Sumeria, hoary with age before ever 
Rome was born. The new world of Christopher Columbus’ dis- 
covering quickened the imagination of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries; ours is stirred by the conquest of a new realm, 
the air, while radio and wireless have annihilated distance, 
and the physicists have transformed our conceptions of the 
universe. To them, the flat earth had become round; to us, the 
eternal hills have ceased to seem eternal, the solid earth is no 
longer solid. New thoughts, new ideas, besiege us on every 
side. Old conceptions are being destroyed, or so transformed 
as to be almost unrecognizable. Even so, although to a much 
lesser degree, was it in the days of the Eighth Henry. 

These changes have come too quickly for us to grasp, as yet, 
even a fraction of their implications. Physically, we have 
adapted ourselves to a changed world with amazing rapidity 
and ease; mentally, we are still bewildered and disorganized. 
Our imaginations are still recoiling from the new conditions, 
or else clutching at them avidly; we have as yet scarcely at- 
tempted to arrange and codrdinate and assimilate them into 
our being. And until that assimilation has been accomplished 
the creative imagination can not have full and easy play. We 
are not yet at home in this new world which has so suddenly 
come into being. 

Fiction has so far shown no adequate response to the gigantic 
changes which are taking place before our astonished eyes; 
and for this our modern novelists have been much blamed, I 
think unjustly. They might almost as well be expected to 
model molten lava, and it is a sure instinct which has turned 
so many of them back to that past whose substance has taken 
on shape and solidity, so that it may be analyzed and ap- 
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praised. Apart from all other reasons, it is to a very great 
extent because it does reflect — in its very nebulousness, its 
lack of cohesion and restraint, its sense of an immense power 
unleashed and running wild — so much of the very spirit of 
our modern time, that Thomas Wolfe’s novel has met with such 
swift acclaim. 

For all its deficiencies, much of the work recently done is of 
the utmost importance, not so much on its own account as in 
the preparation it has made, and is making, for that which is 
to come. Not Shakespeare, but his predecessors freed the stage 
from its hampering connection with the Church, sweeping 
aside any number of restrictions and conventions. And it may 
be that those writers who have won, for the novel, freedom 
such as it never had before, are preparing the way for a new 
and glorious literature. If our period resembles that of Henry 
Eighth, so may the one to come bring splendors like those of the 
Elizabethan Age. Present-day authors are perhaps important 
principally as forerunners — openers of roads for those whose 
sun has not yet risen. 

Old-time restrictions on subject and method, length and 
period and treatment, have lost their authority; while new 
ones, which attempted to assume it, have been quietly rele- 
gated to their proper places. Every phase of life, every period 
of history, every type of mentality yields itself as material for 
the fictionist. The emancipation of the novel is complete. We 
await those writers of greater power and finer skill, more vivid 
imagination, deeper sympathy, keener intelligence and larger, 
clearer vision, who in days to come will make full use of all 
that the new universe and the new liberty have to offer. 

















“Good Neighbor” —and Cuba 


PAUL VANORDEN SHAW 


ANGING in the balance are important American inter- 
ests in the Latin American world. Competition from 
Europe and Asia, symbolized in races against time by zeppe- 
lins, airplanes, and steamships from all the industrial nations 
of the world, has led the statesmen and the business men of the 
United States to eliminate one point of advantage which our 
competitors enjoyed or sought to capitalize —our real or 
alleged imperialism in the Caribbean. Republican and Demo- 
cratic administrations alike have recognized the need for 
braking the course of empire. Notable success has attended 
their efforts. But in Cuba, the commonly accepted testing 
ground in Latin America of the United States’ sincerity, the 
“good neighbor” policy has failed. This failure jeopardizes 
the rest of our program and may annul the substantial gains 
already achieved. 

Cuba is more to the United States than a sugar-bowl. As a 
source of sweetness for the American’s coffee cup, for his candy 
and cakes, for his ice-cream and desserts, Cuba is of sufficient 
importance to claim his peculiar interest, because the ‘Pearl 
of the Antilles” supplies by far the greatest proportion of this 
energy and flavor-giving commodity which is consumed in 
the United States. Even for purely military reasons it would 
be disastrous to be cut off from this island and its indispensable 
product. Those who recall the rationing of sugar in war times 
will remember the importance of this foodstuff in American 
war-time economy. 

But when Cuba is prosperous, her demand for American 
products puts her well at the top of the foreign purchasers of 
American agricultural and manufactured goods. In spite of 
her small size and her relatively limited population of four 
million souls, less than the total population of the city of New 
York, Cuba bought more farm implements after the World 
War than did France, then in the midst of her reconstruction 
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activities, and ranked fourth or fifth in the list of foreign im- 
porters — buying in one year more than $200,000,000 worth 
of American farm and factory products. These facts alone make 
the fate of Cuba of tremendous significance to every American. 
Each of them uses some portion of Cuba’s sugar, and each 
profits in some small measure when American trade to her 
ports is swollen. 

Though Cuba has ceased to be the prohibition-time Mecca 
of thirst-driven American tourists, her tropical climate and 
proximity still serve as a magnet to travelers interested in 
foreign nations not too expensively away, and which still 
provide many of those elements of amusement, which, for lack 
of a better name, can be called “‘continental”’ in character and 
flavor. Her racing tracks, her gambling resorts, her houses of 
gaiety and centers of night life still exert a lure which will last 
as long as they retain their peculiar or lurid nature. Sloppy 
Joe’s cocktail emporium has become an institution with con- 
tinental and international fame. And as long as one can buy in 
Havana articles for twice or three times their value, even 
though made in Hoboken, American travelers will seek Cuba’s 
multi-colored markets and her Latin attractions. 

Cuba is the guardian of the approaches to one of our most 
expensive and most cherished possessions in the Caribbean — 
the Panama Canal — around which much of our diplomacy 
has centered for more than four decades, and, in anticipation, 
for many more decades prior to its actual projection and execu- 
tion. This strategic importance of Cuba to the United States, 
real or alleged, has figured greatly in naval conferences on our 
national defenses, and has led to the establishment of naval 
bases on the island. Many episodes in our diplomatic history 
have veered around Cuba. Slavery, strategy and plain political 
advantage have caused the island to become a storm center of 
intrigue. Fear that other nations might obtain her and thus 
jeopardize our own safety has led to fantastic schemes of an- 
nexation which fortunately have failed to materialize. 

Nevertheless Cuba was the innocent spark which set us off 
into the imperialist game. The Spanish-American War (which 
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Wisan has proved conclusively was brought on as much to 
increase the lagging circulation of a chain of newspapers, as to 
defend American interests and to promote the welfare of 
Cuba) gave rise to a whole series of events which have had 
repercussions in other parts of the Caribbean world, and 
which today are ghosts rising up to smite our commercial and 
diplomatic interests in all Latin America. 

For one thing, a process already begun took on renewed 
vigor under the Platt Amendment. Americans poured them- 
selves and their gold in a veritable torrent into the sugar 
plantations of Cuba. Then Cuba became the tender object of 
banking and diplomatic interest. Interventions and marines, 
interference and advice flowed freely from Washington to 
Havana, until a generation of Cubans discovered that all was 
lost and that their land had been sold to foreigners. 

Once definitely in the Caribbean, however, the course of 
empire swept in a circle. Panama, Haiti, Santo Domingo, 
Puerto Rico, Honduras, Nicaragua received the solicitous 
ministrations of the American State and the harder and less 
tender touch of khaki-clad /eathernecks. Cuba itself received 
repeated evidences of our solicitude. On three occasions we 
took over her government and showed her by actual demon- 
stration how to do it. Both Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministrations pursued strikingly similar policies in the Carib- 
bean world. This proves nothing more than that the whole 
enterprise was perhaps a fair indication of the prevailing spirit 
in the American nation as a whole. Both parties espoused this 
form of cultural, commercial and financial expansion. 

But this procedure had its costs as well as its advantages. The 
cry of imperialism rose round the Latin American world. 
Learned essays and emotional volumes from Latin American 
pens described in no uncertain terms the “colossus of the 
north” as the “Yankee peril.” Unions against the United 
States were preached by Latin Americans; and our European 
competitors denounced us while proclaiming their own virtues. 
To some extent the latter were justified. Great Britain, whose 
economic investments in Latin America date back to the 
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1820’s, never made political control one of the conditions of 
her loans. She may have exercised political influence but she 
never used marines, Platt Amendments, nor annexation to 
do it. 

Distance from Latin America and the prestige of the United 
States in the New World are perhaps just as much responsible 
for these European qualities as any nobility of purpose in the 
Europeans themselves. For needs of propaganda, however, 
these of-necessity virtues stood our competitors in good stead. 
Whatever the Latin Americans might say, they could never 
accuse the British or any other of our competitors of having 
landed marines to teach “backward” Latin Americans the 
arts and sciences of self-government. 

The word “backward” recalls a factor which has proved 
influential in forming the torrential stream of protest which 
flowed through Latin America. Whether they deserved it or 
not, the Latin Americans were incensed at the excuse which 
we offered for strafing them. We called them “backward,” 
“lapsers into barbarism,” “comic opera rebels,” “‘unstable 
mestizos” and “undisciplined peoples” to whom common sense 
was unknown. We pointed to their revolutions, to their dic- 
tatorships and to their frequent constitutional changes, as 
evidence that they needed something, and something which 
we could give them better than anyone else. And if we could 
turn a pretty penny while we did it, why not? 

There seemed to be no good answer, so we pitched in to 
deliver those lessons in self-government. Naively we thought 
that no one perceived that what we meant by self-government 
was the maintenance of governments friendly to American 
investments and commerce, and strong enough to preserve 
those orderly conditions so necessary to the kind of economic 
activity to which we were accustomed, and which was being 
carried on by those whom we had gone there to protect. 

Obsessed by our own history and by certain preconceptions 
as to its course, no one vouchsafed any study of the causes of 
those political disturbances to see whether there were valid 
underlying conditions to justify them. Nor did we notice how 
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our activity was swelling the discontent, the suspicion and the 
hatred of us in other parts of the Latin American world where 
our economic and commercial interests had vastly increased 
after the World War. Nor did we stop to study whether the in- 
stitutions implanted by our marines were suited to its new 
soil. All that we noted was the ungracious ingratitude of those 
whom we were “sacrificing” ourselves to befriend. 

But finally it dawned upon someone somewhere, somehow, 
that the thing didn’t work. We began to lose trade or were 
threatened with its loss. We found ourselves competing unsuc- 
cessfully with Germans, Britishers, Italians, French and 
Japanese. We found our salesmen not too well received. Finally 
complaints were voiced, embarrassingly enough, in those fests 
of brotherly Pan-American love, the Pan-American confer- 
ences. It became so apparent that Pan-Americanism was be- 
coming more and more a farce that wise ones in Washington 
and Wall Street decided to probe deeper than ever before for 
causes. They found that our real or alleged imperialism was 
the true cause of our commercial and financial troubles, and 
that something drastic must be done to eliminate even its 
memory. Washington reversed the machinery of empire and 
the American business man resorted to “‘culture-teering.” 

The latter who had called attention to palpable gaps in 
Latin American culture as a means of advertising the devices 
he had to offset those faults, as well as to justify U. S. mari- 
nocracy, now began to praise the spiritual and intellectual 
culture of Latin America, though he still thought that eco- 
nomically and industrially we could be of service to the Latin 
American world. The business man prevailed on the State 
Department to hasten the withdrawal of marines, and to 
end all those practices which spoke louder than our preach- 
ments or our honeyed words of Pan-Americanism. 

In 1928, President-elect Hoover made a pre-inaugural tour 
of Latin America. This was preceded by good-will tours to 
Mexico and Central America by our “Princes of Wales,” Lind- 
bergh and Will Rogers, much of this to offset events such as 
the very disagreeable occurrences at Havana where, at the 
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Sixth Pan-American Conference, President Coolidge and 
Secretary Hughes and the other American delegates were 
rather embarrassed by the withdrawal of the Argentine dele- 
gation — which seemed to believe that the marching feet of 
marines in Nicaragua spoke more loudly as to our true Pan- 
American feeling than the honeyed phrases which they listened 
to at the conference. This action of the Argentine delega- 
tion, though looked upon at the time as an emotional display, 
may have been the turning point in American Caribbean 
policy. 

Though President Hoover made haste slowly, he had the 
honor of seeing the last marine withdrawn from Nicaragua 
before he finished his otherwise disastrous term. On his heels 
came President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull with their 
policies and practices. The former provided the ideology which 
presumably was to characterize his foreign policy; the latter 
illustrated it in Montevideo at the Seventh Pan-American 
Conference. The contrast between this and the former at 
Havana could not have been more marked. By it all the Latin 
Americans were impressed. But their conversion was slow. 
Often disappointed because our gestures did not fit our words, 
they waited until the Pan-American Conference to see if this 
acid test could be passed. Our nation had always dominated 
the Pan-American Conferences while at the same time breath- 
ing sentiments of equality and brotherhood. Mr. Hull did not 
fail at Montevideo. 

One by one the sore spots in the Caribbean were cleaned up. 
The marines were removed from Haiti ahead of the time pro- 
vided. Treaty revisions were projected and made. Trade 
agreements were signed. Mr. Roosevelt visited Caribbean 
nations on his way to Hawaii, and pronounced in Cartagena, 
Colombia, his policy of “‘live and let live.” All seemed well and 
an all-American system loomed closer than ever before, a sys- 
tem in which all parties would profit by the partnerships 
promised in it. 

Parallelling all these movements of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration was a Cuban policy intended to arrive at the same goal. 
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As a termination to this long introduction on our policy in 
Cuba must be set down the last reason why Cuba is of more 
importance to the United States than being its sugarbowl. 
Cuba is the acid test of the genuineness of American policy 
towards Latin America. If we fail in Cuba, we fail in the whole 
Latin American world. The work of President Hoover and 
that of Secretary Hull will go for naught. Thus far we have 
failed. 

Cuba is the acid test of American change of heart towards 
Latin America for reasons that are obvious, and for many 
more which are known only to those who follow Latin Ameri- 
can opinion of the United States. Among the reasons most 
patent are those associated with Cuba’s size, proximity and 
importance to the United States. It is more or less logically 
assumed that any change from an imperialist temper must be 
immediately registered in the nearest “sovereign” nation which 
has suffered our interposition. Because Cuba is weak, as com- 
pared with the United States, she offers the fullest opportunity 
for the expression of any true philanthropic or selfishly en- 
lightened motives we may have come to possess. 

Principally, however, Cuba occupies this important réle in 
the eyes of the Latin Americans. They believe that we be- 
trayed Cuba when we fought for her freedom and then bound 
her hand and foot by the Platt Amendment. This constituted 
in the Latin American world a signal that our imperialism was 
now frank and open. We really had fought, so they asserted, 
not to free Cuba from Spain, but to free her from her European 
bonds so as to ensnare her in our own. “Abolish the Platt 
Amendment” became the war cry of the anti-imperialists in 
Latin America. 

The amendment, in short, enjoyed the same ill-favor 
as our marines in Haiti and Nicaragua, our “stealing” of the 
Panama Canal, and other evidences of an attitude and tech- 
nique which the sensitive Latin Americans came to despise. 
Even in the remote parts of South America our Cuban policy 
had its effect in swelling the stream of anti-Americanism and 
augmenting the trade of others. 
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HEN Gerardo Machado caused himself to be reélected 

in 1928, thus breaking his promises not to seek reélection, 
and then set about to govern Cuba with a hand of iron — 
supported, it is alleged in Cuba, with American funds and 
sympathy — there began to grow in Cuba a feeling that a new 
deal in that nation was absolutely necessary. 

A canvas of the means to dispossess the “‘beast,”’ as he was 
called, resulted in bringing to light a situation which many 
Cubans, mainly the younger ones, had not been fully aware of. 
Stated starkly and frankly it was this: The aliens in Cuba were 
not the Spaniards, Orientals and Americans, but had come 
to be the Cubans themselves. That is, the Cubans for many 
reasons which need not be recapitulated here, had signed 
away their birthright to foreigners who, under the protection 
offered by the Platt Amendment, found it extremely conven- 
ient to buy, sometimes at exorbitant prices, Cuban sugar 
plantations and real estate, and to make other investments. 

The Cuban himself became a secondary parasite on pri- 
mary parasites who waxed fat on land which once belonged 
to him. He either lived off the scraps which fell his way when 
the dance of the millions — that golden era of high sugar prices 
— was on, or off the stocks and bonds he had received when 
he sold out, or upon his salary as agent, lawyer, superintend- 
ent, or representative of some foreign entrepreneur. In any 
case he had no control over, contact with, or commerce arising 
out of the economic wealth of his own land. Among other re- 
sults, this state of affairs precluded the formation of strong 
Cuban groups bound together by economic ties. Cuba became 
a nation of individualists, each with a foreign interest to serve 
and upon which he had to rely. 

Taking advantage of this situation, Machado, who had few 
scruples and knew that politics was an industry — one of the 
few left in the island in which Cubans could find outlets for 
their energies — sought by every means fair or foul to keep 
himself and his coterie in power. He used the army, the porra 
(gangsters who had a price), foreign loans, and other devices 
to eliminate his opponents and to keep his pockets lined with 
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loyalty-producing gold. His technique was barbarous. Men 
and boys were killed, exiled, jailed, castrated and mutilated. 
Schools and labor unions were closed or dissolved. 

Much of the hatred heaped on Machado’s head was caused 
by the alleged support which he received from the American 
State Department, for his backing by American banks and for 
the Platt Amendment which, theoretically, precluded a suc- 
cessful revolution against him. In this way he became a symbol 
not only of his own villainy but of an immoral imperialism 
which backed him. 

Finally unable to stand the gaff any longer, a group of 
students and young professional men organized a secret so- 
ciety, the ABC, which has become well known in the course of 
time. In 1931, these embattled, enthusiastic and idealistic 
youths of Cuba, who had drawn up a most complete program 
for the “renovation” of the island, staged a revolt which was 
put down by the most uncivilized means at the disposal of 
Machado and his large well-trained and well-equipped army. 
Though defeated, the assassination and cruel treatment 
of many well-born youths of the island crystallized the 
opposition. 

President Hoover decided to keep hands off, though he was 
opportuned by two groups in which were found both Cubans 
and Americans. Those who favored Machado wanted the 
policy of hands-off. The others wanted a last intervention to 
end intervention. They felt that if the State Department ex- 
pressed its disapproval of Machado’s methods, this might 
serve as a signal to the Cubans that they were free to do as they 
pleased with their president. Mr. Hoover, perhaps wisely, 
decided on the course of non-intervention. His Ambassador, 
Mr. Harry Guggenheim, was bitterly criticized by liberals in 
the United States, and by the anti-Americans in Cuba and 
elsewhere, for his policy of dolce far niente, and for permitting 
under his very nose activity which the Platt Amendment then 
gave this country the right to recognize and end. We had 
pledged ourselves to maintain in Cuba a government which 
should provide peace, order and happiness. 
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When the Roosevelt administration came into power in 
March 1933 it inherited, among other grave problems, the 
Cuban question. The state of affairs at that moment must be 
briefly described. Machado, ever increasing his dictatorial 
power, was harassing his opponents in every conceivable way, 
while at the same time spending prodigally of American funds 
on some public works which today are objective reminders 
that he did not pocket all of the graft himself. Beneath the 
surface, the Cuban volcano was seething, and as soon as 
the policy of the “‘good neighbor” was announced the Cubans 
saw a ray of hope. Conditions as they were could not long 
exist under the promises made by Mr. Roosevelt. 

In the State Department were two gentlemen who were to 
play a fateful réle in the tragedy which ensued. Mr. Sumner 
Welles, suave, aristocratic gentleman from Maryland, an 
authority on Caribbean affairs, an experienced diplomat of 
the old school and the author of a two volume work on Santo 
Domingo, was made Assistant Secretary of State in charge of 
Latin American affairs. He had served in Caribbean countries 
and in the State Department, and, though in 1924 he had 
written an article in the Atlantic Monthly which denied that 
the United States ever had been imperialistic, almost from the 
outset he promised a new deal to Latin America, and de- 
nounced in no uncertain terms the Platt Amendment as an 
“iniquitous treaty” which should be abrogated. 

Also a diplomat of the old school was Mr. Jefferson Caffery, 
who is now American Ambassador in Cuba. He stayed in the 
State Department when Mr. Welles went to Cuba as Ambas- 
sador in April 1933. Both subsequently changed places. When 
Mr. Welles returned to Washington, Mr. Caffery went to 
Havana. Mr. Caffery had been American Minister in Colom- 
bia and had risen as a career diplomat in the service. 

In any event the Roosevelt administration decided to assist 
the Cubans in ousting Machado, and Mr. Welles was chosen 
for the ticklish job of intervening without intervention to end 
intervention in Cuban affairs. It appears, however, that he 
went to Cuba with preconceived notions of the underlying 
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causes of the Cuban trouble and with preconceived ideas as to 
the proper solution. 

Both Mr. Welles and Mr. Caffery have apparently acted on 
the assumption that underlying all else in the Cuban situation 
is the economic bankruptcy of the nation, and that once the 
price and demand for Cuban sugar and other products of that 
nation could be admitted under better conditions into the 
United States, and that once the improvement was registered 
in better living conditions among the masses, that the surface 
turmoil would subside — especially if certain treaty revisions 
improving the diplomatic relationships between Cuba and the 
United States accompanied the economic measures to be 
taken. Both admitted that there were social and political 
problems but neither would admit that these were so serious 
as not to yield to economic forces. 

Mr. Welles, in spite of the overwhelming evidence in its 
favor, refused then and has resolutely refused since to admit the 
existence of a social revolution in the island. Mr. Caffery has 
admitted its existence, though he has not been willing to fol- 
low its implications to their logical conclusion. This is one of 
the main reasons for the failure of Mr. Welles’s policies, for the 
disastrous results of Mr. Caffery’s practice, and for the un- 
happy condition of Cuba today. Succinctly put, their idea 
was to oust Machado, improve the sugar market and abolish 
the Platt Amendment; and presto! the Cuban problem would 
be solved. 

With this underlying idea in mind, Mr. Welles went to 
Cuba in April 1933. He took with him plans for easing the 
inevitable transition period between Machado slavery and 
Plattless independence. He announced then that his funda- 
mental purpose was to create a situation where the Cubans 
could “use the muscles of self-reliance,” in other words, a 
situation in which they could at last govern themselves in a 
Cuba Libre. 

His plans, though ideal from an academic point of view, 
were inappropriate for a people in revolution, and for a people 
with Latin ideas, customs and psychology. It was his plan to 
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use mediation, conciliation, and constitutional procedures. 
He first would get Machado and his opponents together to 
plan ways for Machado’s leaving the island and the presidency. 
A prospect undoubtedly pleasing to the then president! 
Once Machado was out of the way by an ingenious use of 
certain constitutional articles, a provisional government 
should come into power and this should represent all shades of 
Cuban opinion. This was the sort of thing that might have 
been proposed by a conciliatory and friendly diplomat in the 
course of the French Revolution. Mr. Welles’s plea was fea- 
sible if Mirabeau, Louis XVI, Napoleon, Danton, Robes- 
pierre, Louis XVIII, and Talleyrand could have been found 
together in a coalition in the fateful years from 1789 to 1815 in 
France. 

Then having established this orderly conciliation or concen- 
tration government, the administration should not only govern 
the country but should prepare the nation for the election of a 
permanent administration. In the meantime Mr. Welles was 
to hurry back to Washington and from there to do his part in 
regard to sugar and the Platt Amendment. 

But events ran away with him. The Cubans, once they real- 
ized that the Roosevelt administration did not treasure 
Machado, began a general strike against him. The army 
finally whispered to him that he had better depart to greener 
pastures. He flew to Nassau on August twelfth, and shortly 
afterwards Carlos Manuel de Céspedes became provisional 
president, with a coalition cabinet and with the promise of 
elections. He was promptly recognized. Mr. Welles became 
the hero of the day. Machado was out. Cuba was free from the 
tyrant and the good neighbor policy was in fine working order. 

But on September 4, through a mutiny in the army, the. 
irrepressible and inevitable eruption of the underlying revolu- 
tion took place. President de Céspedes was overthrown and 
the left-wing students of the university and others who had not 
fallen in with Mr. Welles’s plans for an “American made 
solution,” took over the government with the popular pro- 
fessor of anatomy, Dr. Ram6én Grau San Martin, at their head. 
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He was not recognized. A cordon of twenty-nine American 
battleships soon encircled Cuba, and this man who had had no 
following became a popular hero. He had bucked the Ameri- 
can State Department, he had defied its authority and had 
overthrown a government alleged to have been “made in the 
American embassy.” 

Prolonged lack of American recognition, however, ruined 
Grau. Yet his administration, according to Hudson Strode, to 
the eleven American scholars who wrote the Foreign Policy 
Association Report on Cuba, to Carleton Beals, to Ernest 
Gruening, to Hubert Herring and to a host of others, was the 
first “‘truly Cuban government in Cuban history,” the “only 
one which struck at Communism at its roots’ — not by shoot- 
ing at the symptoms of the disease, as have done his successors, 
but by passing decrees which were aimed to improve the lot of 
the masses in Cuba. Whether Grau was forced to do this or not 
is beside the point. He has left a legacy and a memory which 
will never fade. 

Had there been no social revolution before, Grau must 
have created one. The negroes and mulattos of the island, its 
poor and downtrodden families, its students and many others 
caught a vision while he was in power. Many there are who 
claim that, had we supported Grau, the cause of the extreme 
left in Cuba must have withered. Instead, our balking him has 
pushed almost all Cuban groups, save the conservatives and 
other sycophants of foreign capitalistic enterprise, several 
notches to the left — and those on the left to become radicalt- 
simos. 

Thus the first use of the “muscles of self-reliance’’ was met 
by a stern and overwhelming rebuff by the American State 
Department. Matters went from bad to worse and when the 
cane-cutting season appeared it was evident that something 
must be done. It is alleged that Mr. Caffery, then Mr. Roose- 
velt’s personal representative in the island, intimated to 
Colonel Batista, the sergeant who had engineered the uprising 
of September 4, and who was now head of the Cuban army, 
that Grau would never be recognized — even though in the 
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meantime he had demonstrated his ability to repress revolution 
by two victories over counter-revolutionaries. But rather than 
buck the steamroller, and perhaps because he had lost the 
support of Batista, he resigned and left the government to 
Carlos Hevia who ruled forty hours and then also resigned. 

January 18, 1934 was an auspicious day for Assistant 
Secretary of State, Sumner Welles, for on that day Colonel 
Carlos Mendieta became the provisional president of Cuba. 
Colonel Mendieta was popular, honest, a liberal-conservative 
of the old school who had fought in the war for freedom and 
who belonged therefore to the “men of ’95.” He formed a 
coalition cabinet with all parties save the followers of Grau or 
“‘Autenticos,” as they came to call themselves. Carlos Mendieta 
promised to hold elections in December, and stated that he 
would resign if they were not held. And furthermore he 
agreed, apparently, to play ball with the American interests 
in the island. He also promised certain revolutionary reforms 
which were demanded by the ABC as a condition for their 
participation in his administration. 

For his part Mr. Welles, evidently extremely pleased that 
all the conditions which he considered essential for the peace- 
ful solution of the Cuban problem were at hand, hastened to 
bolster up Mendieta in every conceivable way. In what many 
have considered unseemly haste, he recognized the Mendieta 
régime after withholding recognition from Grau for four 
months. Then the American government showered boon after 
boon upon Mendieta. The Costigan-Jones bill granted Cuba 
a liberal sugar quota and an increased preferential. Liquors 
from Cuba were admitted under favorable conditions. And on 
May 29 the Platt Amendment was abrogated. Thus one of the 
greatest obstacles to Cuban-American and to inter-American 
friendship was razed at a stroke. 

Exactly one month after we had severed the gordian knot 
which bound Cuba to us, and abolished the amendment 
which gave us the right to intervene in Cuban affairs, we 
showed our partiality to the Mendieta régime by placing an 
embargo on arms to all parties save to the Cuban government. 
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Though this was done in accordance with a previous treaty, 
the time and the occasion for its declaration were significant. 
Then as a last boon to Cuba we signed with her the Trade 
Agreement of August 24. This at first benefited American 
exporters, but has now produced beneficial effects in Cuba 
itself. By these treaty revisions, and with this trade agreement, 
Mr. Welles had done all within his power to provide smooth 
sailing for President Mendieta. 


b iv the history of the Mendieta régime has proven the 
fallacy of the reasoning of the State Department. In spite 
of improvement in the economic conditions of Cuba, the 
political and social situation of the island has steadily decayed. 
Today the Cubans find themselves more frustrated and balked 
than under Machado. Directly and indirectly our policy is 
responsible. 

After a brief honeymoon, trouble began; it is unnecessary to 
recite in detail all that has taken place under Mendieta. The 
record can be found in any American newspaper which 
carries Cuban news. More than five hundred people have 
been consulted in preparing this statement of the history 
of the Mendieta régime. Bombings and terrorism increased. 
Constitutional guarantees were suspended, first in Havana 
then in the island as a-whole. The coalition cabinet slowly 
disintegrated until Mendieta had no support save that of his 
own party, the army and the American Ambassador. Leaders 
of many parties fled to this country and to Mexico. The elec- 
tions have been postponed several times and Mendieta has not 
kept his promise of resigning if they were not held. 

For the first time in Cuban history a military dictatorship, 
though thinly veiled behind 4 civilian government, slowly but 
surely has come to dominate the island. At Camp Columbia, 
the very astute and able former sergeant and present-day 
Colonel, Fulgencio Batista, holds the destiny of his country in 
his hands. The army has been increased. Its quarters have 
been improved. It receives a third of the national budget for 
its maintenance, more than $20,000,000, while the schools 
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have received less and less support until there are neither 
pencils to write with nor benches for the students to sit on. 

As far as the Mendieta régime is concerned, a peak was 
reached in March 1935. Just after the American State Depart- 
ment had unofficially announced that certain critics of its 
policy were wrong in stating that there was almost universal 
opposition to the Mendieta régime, and that actually only 
ten percent of the Cubans disfavored Mendieta — and that 
these opponents were disgruntled outs or “social revolution- 
aries” — practically every student and teacher in the island 
walked out in a strike against conditions in the schools, public 
employees left their jobs, and many labor unions did the same. 
The whole island was tied up and Mendieta began to totter. 

The strike was put down, according to the Havana corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, by the use of the most re- 
pressive measures ever employed in the history of Cuba. 
Twenty were killed, seven hundred or more were imprisoned, 
and as many more had to flee for their lives. All but the pri- 
mary schools were closed; many if not most of the labor unions 
were dissolved; the opposition press was suspended. Innocent 
men were subjected to capital punishment or imprisonment. 

And as the clock went back to times worse than those in the 
days of Machado, expressions of satisfaction and contentment 
emanated both from Washington and the legation in Havana. 
Mr. Welles said, over the radio, that at last the Cubans had 
demonstrated that they could govern themselves, and Mr. 
Caffery, rubbing his hands in seeming pleasure, announced 
that now all was well in Cuba. It thus seems clear that the dé- 
nouement in Cuba has pleased Colonel Mendieta, who re- 
mains in the palace, Colonel Batista, who is now the poorly 
disguised dictator, and the American diplomats directly 
responsible for our Cuban policy. 

Thus the social revolution in Cuba has been frustrated. 
The moral support of the American State Department is in no 
small part responsible. This can have only one result as far as 
the United States is concerned. Anti-Americanism must grow 
in Cuba. How this will affect more than a billion dollars of 
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American money invested in the island, only time will tell. 
And as the true state of affairs becomes known in the other 
nations of Latin America, there may re-appear another wave of 
anti-Americanism there; and this, judging from past experience, 
must affect our trade adversely. The finely spun schemes for an 
American system which might allow the nations of the New 
World to ignore war in Europe and the Far East are threatened 
with disruption. For, as Mr. Sumner Welles himself has said, 
the ultimate security of the United States depends on the loyal 
friendship of her neighbors in the New World. 








A Little Girl’s Mark Twain 


DOROTHY QUICK 


LITTLE girl walked round and round the deck of an 
ocean liner. On the starboard side she fairly flew along, 
but when she turned the corner and came to the port side of 
the vessel, she walked slowly and her feet dragged, her eyes lost 
in admiration of a man who stood at the rail, talking to another 
man. Both of them were staring out towards the far horizon 
line, and didn’t see the little girl, whose gaze was riveted on 
the older of the two, the one with a great shock of snowy white 
hair and a keen, kindly observant face. He was Mark Twain. 
I can still remember the thrill I had when, after walking 
past him five or six times, he suddenly turned, held out his 
hand and said in a slow, drawly voice, ‘“‘Aren’t you going to 
speak to me, Little Girl?” His companion faded away into 
space, as far as I was concerned, when I took his place. In a 
few seconds I was at the rail, standing beside the Mark Twain 
whom only yesterday I had seen walking down the platform 
of a London station surrounded by literally hundreds of ad- 
mirers. He hadn’t seen me hanging half out of the compart- 
ment window to catch a glimpse of him, nor had I at that 
moment dreamed that the next morning I should be standing 
beside him on the deck of a steamer bound for New York — 
standing beside him and actually talking to him. 

It was too wonderful; and I shall never forget how proud 
and happy I was. It wasn’t very long before he asked me if I 
knew who he was. I replied, ““Of course, you’re Mark Twain, 
and I’ve read all your books.” This, of course, was, as he said 
about the report of his own death, slightly exaggerated, but in 
the main it was true enough. My grandfather had recited 
‘ Shakespeare and Tom Sawyer to me in my cradle, and had 
read me not only ““Tom Sawyer,” “‘Huckleberry Finn,” but 
“Innocents Abroad” and “‘A Tramp Abroad,” as a preparation 
for the trip from which I was now returning. 

I don’t think Mark Twain, or Mr. Clemens, as I later pre- 
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ferred to call him, quite believed my elaborate statement, 
because he began asking me questions. If I hadn’t actually 
read the books, this would soon have proved the fact; however 
as I had not only read them, but they had been read to me, he 
soon found (as he laughingly said) that I knew more about his 
books than he did himself. 

We got along famously and the time slipped by completely 
unnoticed. It wasn’t until the luncheon gong sounded that I 
remembered my family with a guilty start. Mr. Clemens said 
he wanted to meet my mother very much. So hand in hand 
we walked along the decks of the S. S. Minnetonka until we 
finally got to the lower deck, where my mother and grand- 
parents had ensconced themselves in a sunlit corner. I began 
to explain my long absence, but Mr. Clemens said it would be 
better if I did some introducing instead, so the explanations 
dropped. As I found out later, they weren’t necessary. Mother 
had been worried about me and had gone on a searching tour. 
When she had seen how utterly absorbed I was, and in what 
good hands, she had gone contentedly back to the steamer 
chairs to wait until I came. 

Almost before I knew it, Mr. Clemens had arranged to have 
his steamer chair by ours, and I discovered that without 
doubt I had made a new friend. That night, as usual, I wore a 
white sailor suit to dinner. Being only nine, I had my dinner 
very early, so I didn’t see Mr. Clemens; but just as I was get- 
ting into bed there was a knock on the door and it was my new 
friend clad in one of his famous white suits, come to see me in 
mine! Someone had told him about my costume. 

Unfortunately, I was attired in pajamas so I could only 
promise, as he especially requested, to wear the white sailor 
suit the next day. Fortunately, I had a large supply of them, 
for he insisted I wear them throughout the rest of the voyage. 
So we both appeared each day in white. Mark Twain’s were 
made of white flannel and mine of serge, but everyone assured 
us that we looked very well together. 

The second night out we had an accident. About five o’clock 
in the morning, in a dense fog, a fishing schooner ran into us — 
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knocking a huge hole in the side of the boat. The Captain 
ordered all life boats down, and for a few moments there was 
wild confusion. Then it was discovered that the hole was above 
the water line and, as the sea was calm, there was practically 
no danger. The news was circulated about, and the people 
who had rushed up on deck began to return to their cabins. 

Then for a moment the fog lifted and showed the schooner 
which had rammed us, with her bow completely gone. There 
was only time for a glimpse when the fog closed in again. Our 
Captain sent down lifeboats to see if they could pick up any- 
one, or be of any assistance to the schooner; but though we 
waited there for several hours there was never another sign of 
the boat or its crew. 

Later, when we returned to New York, all the papers made 
much of the accident, and said Mark Twain put on his Oxford 
gown (he had just had a degree conferred upon him by Oxford 
University) and rushed down to my stateroom and carried me 
up on deck. As a matter of fact, Mr. Clemens and I had both 
slept serenely through the whole affair — even the crash. I 
think we were about the only two people on the entire ship 
who had. Mr. Clemens’s secretary had reported the incident 
to him after the suspense was over, and Mr. Clemens sent the 
steward down to my cabin to see if I was all right, and to tell me 
not to worry. 

The report went back to him that I was still asleep. The 
next morning he told my mother that my sleeping through the 
affair was a sure sign that I was a genius. As he'was one, and 
he’d slept, it naturally followed thai I was going to be one as 
I’d done the same thing. 

Mother was afraid the idea of an accident might make me 
nervous (there were people who slept in their clothes the rest 
of the voyage) so I was told nothing about it. But Mother 
neglected to warn Mr. Clemens to keep the secret, so the 
next day, as I took a morning promenade with him, I saw the 
men on pulleys over the side, mending the hole, and in answer 
to my questions Mr. Clemens told me all about the mishap. 
Instead of being frightened, I was rather pleased at the im- 
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portance of having been in an accident; but Mr. Clemens 
laughed and said, “It didn’t do you much good to be in it as 
you slept all through it.” 

Mr. Clemens became interested in getting up a statement to 
the directors of the Line, completely exonerating the Captain 
of all blame for the accident, and was not only one of the first 
to sign the document but personally saw that everyone else 
did also. 

We were inseparable for the rest of the voyage; he literally 
wouldn’t let me out of his sight. If I was late in appearing, he 
would come down to the stateroom to “‘fetch’? me; and when- 
ever I played shuffleboard he would have his chair moved 
where he could superintend, and put my coat around my 
shoulders between plays. He was much interested in my skill 
at shuffleboard or “Horse Billiards” as he called it. And even 
though I was eliminated from the Junior Tournament quite 
early in the games, he gave me his book, “Eve’s Diary,” with 
this inscription: ‘“To Dorothy with the affectionate regards of 
the Author. Prize for good play in Horse Billiards Tournament, 
July 19, 1907.” At the same time he called me to his cabin and 
told me to pick out whichever photograph of him I liked best 
from a selection of twenty or so, and when I had made the 
choice he autographed it for me. 

The only time during the day when we were separated was 
at meals, Mr. Clemens, of course, being at the Captain’s 
table. But quite often he would leave his table and come 
over to sit with us. Then the Captain would send him over a 
plate of baked potatoes, done in a way of which Mr. Clemens 
was especially fond, declaring that they were better at his own 
table than at any other. And Mr. Clemens, who had already 
ordered a portion at our table, would eat both platefuls and 
swear they tasted exactly alike, which he considered a good 

joke on the Captain. 

Mr. Clemens laughingly called me his business manager; so 
when they were getting up the concert program and a group of 
men approached him to see if he would speak, he said that 
they would have to ask me. “I never do anything unless my 
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business manager says I may. So you’ll have to ask her.” I, of 
course, was only too delighted to give the required permission 
as I wanted above everything to hear him speak myself, and 
had already received permission to sit up for the occasion. 
Imagine my pride and delight when I saw printed on the con- 
cert program, which is to this day one of my most prized pos- 
sessions: “‘S. L. Clemens (Mark Twain) by courtesy of Miss 
Dorothy Quick.” 

As he talked about the improvement of the condition of the 
adult blind — and repeated the story told in “A Tramp 
Abroad” of having been caught with a companion in Berlin 
in the dark for an hour or more, and of his horror at not being 
able to see for even so short a time — my head literally swam 
with the joy that this great man, who was holding all the 
people that were crowded into the ship’s lounge literally 
breathless with the magic of his words, was my friend, and 
that he was saying them through the “courtesy of Dorothy 
Quick.” He said that he would devote much of his life to the 
subject of aiding the blind, and the passengers promised their 
aid in anything he undertook. I remember his telling me that 
shortly before this trip he had met Helen Keller, and had been 
particularly impressed with the wonderful things her teacher 
had done to improve her condition. 

It was like Mr. Clemens to take every opportunity of helping 
a cause in which he was interested. I recollect that I was stay- 
ing with Mr. Clemens, at 21 Fifth Avenue, on a night when the 
Pleiades Club was giving a dinner in his honor. He had for 
some reason refused to go. It was a bitter disappointment to 
me, because my mother was going to be there, and as I had 
been visiting Mr. Clemens I hadn’t seen her for several days. 
The dinner was at the Hotel Brevoort, very near Mr. Clemens’ 
house. As the time for the dinner drew nearer I became more 
and more downcast. Finally Mr. Clemens asked what was the 
matter. I stammered out something about the dinner. “‘Did 
you want to go?” he questioned. I nodded. ‘““Then we'll go!” 
He began roaring up the stairs for his secretary to telephone 
the Master of Ceremonies we were coming, and when the sec- 
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retary said, “I thought you’d decided not to go,” he replied 
simply, “Dorothy wants to go and I’ve just remembered there’s 
something I wanted to talk about.” 

I wish I could remember what it was, but the excitement of 
the evening — sitting next to Mark Twain at the Speakers’ 
table, in a chair he had brought specially for me — was too 
much for my youthful memory. I know everyone said it was 
one of the best speeches he’d ever made; but the two things 
that stand out in my mind, apart from actually getting to the 
dinner, was my mother waiting at the door for us, as we came 
into the hotel, and whisking me off to fix my long braids — 
a small detail which Mr. Clemens and I had completely over- 
looked, and which kept the whole dinner waiting at least 
twenty minutes — and then being taken home by Mr. Clemens 
just as a sweet lady who had made a great fuss over me all 
evening was about to play the piano. I would much rather 
have remembered what Mr. Clemens spoke of, but I think it 
was something about making a collection of compliments in- 
stead of autographs, or cats and dogs. Anyway I’ve taken the 
idea to heart and collected them ever since, just because Mark 
Twain said, ‘““The paying of compliments is an art by itself.” 

But I have strayed away from the ocean voyage. When, after 
the most thrilling and eventful nine days of my life, we arrived 
in New York, a swarm of reporters surrounded Mr. Clemens, 
who refused to be photographed unless I would be taken with 
him. He sent to ask Mother’s permission, and once it was 
granted*we went to the sun-deck and let the cameramen have 
full sway. Both Mr. Clemens and I had on our white suits, and 
the next day there wasn’t a paper in New York that didn’t 
have one of the pictures in. As it was rather unusual for Mr. 
Clemens to pose for the newspapers, they made the most of it; 
and even now they always bring forth the pictures we had 
taken that day whenever there is a call for pictures of Mark 
Twain. 

Later, The American did a special article called, ““Me and 
Mark Twain,” in which there was a sketch of Mr. Clemens 
and myself seated on the bow of an ocean liner, I very com- 
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fortably ensconced in his lap. Mr. Clemens liked this the best 
of all the things that appeared, and said it had given him a 
new idea. He’d never traveled on the bow of a ship, but he 
thought he would like to try it sometime, if I'd go along. 

All the papers made much of our friendship. ““Mark Twain 
Home — Captive of Little Girl’’ was one of the headlines. And 
they carried long paragraphs about me. I have them all and 
with them another souvenir of the trip, a drawing of Buster 
Brown with sprouting wings looking at the following: “RE- 
SOLVED, that Mark Twain has deserted the entire ship’s com- 
pany for Dorothy Quick. I wish my name was Twain. Buster.” 
This is pasted in my scrap book, next to the concert program. 

On the dock, my new friend and I parted. But this was the 
beginning of a treasured friendship, which was for me a great 
privilege and joy. 

















Devotional 


ELBRA DICKINSON 


Through your wide emerald fields I walk, 
Beloved Lord; 

Bearing an earthen bowl of royal blue 

To catch the day’s last golden spillings . . . 


With the slow, measured tread 
Of ancient worshippers I walk; 
My arms in tenderness encircling 
This sacred vessel . . . 


The tall, plumed trees in adoration bow, 


Their sensate leaves quivering in rapt emotion .. . 


They know! 

As do their feathered guests, 

Singing and swaying on their outstretched arms, 
For whom, beloved Lord, for whom 

I walk these fields of emerald, alone at dusk, 
Upon so dear an errand! 
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Tumultuous Cloister 


DOROTHY V. GORRELL 


ANY a bubble of popular misapprehension has been 
pricked in the devastating days since 1929, but countless 
shimmering bubbles continue to hover softly over the idea of 
college — investing it with the glamor of football heroes, 
campus queens, and gay young things dancing, singing, loving, 
tooting off to heaven in streamer-decked cars. A short time 
ago I, too, was a party to such fantastic beliefs; but three years 
through the mill have effectively smashed all such nonsensical 
notions. If there is any fact behind the fiction propagated by 
present-day movies and stories, I must confess it has altogether 
escaped me. 

If there ever was an era of dashing collegiates and giddy 
co-eds, it is relegated to the dim past preceding 1929. The 
social whirl, as I have seen it at fraternity functions, Yale 
proms, Harvard football dances, and gala Dartmouth Carni- 
vals is in the nature of interludes snatched guiltily from the 
essential business of life — studying. That such affairs are gay 
no one doubts; that they are loud and wet everyone admits; 
that they are full of thrills and excitement for every one of their 
bright-eyed guests is also true; but that they are all of college 
life or even of primary importance in college life, I emphati- 
cally deny. 

As I return to college this fall, I realize that I am again 
subjecting myself to a life of the most exacting slavery, yet I 
have no hesitation in returning; I realize that I am again 
joining the ranks of the most harried and overworked class of 
people in society, but I am eager to plunge again into the fray. 
Talk of unemployment is mockery to the college student; the 
idea of an eight hour day is a fantastic dream to those of us 
who labor from twelve to twenty-four hours with little time 
out for meals; carefree week-ends are unknown to undergradu- 
ates whose assignments go on willy-nilly as life becomes a 
nightmare of papers and quizzes. 
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For the three years of my college experience, breakfast at 
7:15 has assembled its customary depressing group, bleary- 
eyed, uncommunicative, sleep-drugged. Breakfast-table con- 
versation has limited itself to resentful remarks if anyone ap- 
pears cheerful. The explanation of these touchy temperaments 
is to be found in the night-life of their possessors — a night- 
life composed not of dancing girls and hilarious laughter, but 
of scratching pens and tragic, scholarly sighs. Studying until 
one o’clock night after night is a common experience. All- 
night grinds are more rare but certainly not unknown. 

Often, to beat the sandman at his game, two students beset 
with work will burn the midnight oil together, with time out 
now for black coffee and again for a cold shower. I, myself, 
have gone forty-six hours without sleep and found time for a 
snooze of only two and a half hours in a total of sixty-six. 
Such dissipation, of course, cannot continue indefinitely, and 
after a particularly bad siege, we are obliged to cut classes and 
catch up, protected by signs posted on the door, which threaten 
dire things if anyone trespasses the command: “Sleeping! 
Please do not disturb.” 

It sometimes occurs to us to wonder if college is worth the 
cost to health and nerves, not to mention the price in dollars 
and cents. Yet we invariably conclude — those of us who stay 
— that the answer is yes. We are the depression generation of 
college students. Throughout our college careers we have had 
to count the pennies more assiduously than our predecessors; 
we have had friends drop college for financial reasons; we have 
watched the numbers of self-help students and those supported 
by scholarships increase. Because the depression ceased to be 
an objective tragedy which we regretted but largely ignored, 
and became instead an actuality in our lives and the lives of 
our friends, we opened our eyes to see what was happening, 
and began to ask questions. 

Our appreciation of college grew because there we had 
access to good current literature, there we came in contact 
with people who could interpret it intelligently, there we could 
expound our ideas and listen to the theories of others in an 
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atmosphere of tolerance. The universality of this new, vivid 
interest in current affairs is evidenced by the growth in the 
numbers enrolled in courses dealing with economics, political 
science and government; the starting of new campus clubs, and 
the revival of old ones interested in contemporary problems; 
the widespread response to the Literary Digest college peace 
poll which brought in more ballots than any previous poll. 

I can testify from personal experience to the change in the 
nature of “‘bull-sessions,” sacred to college students, which has 
occurred in the past couple of years. Formerly clothes and men 
monopolized the parties, and I’ve no doubt that football and 
women held the center of the stage at the talk-fests in our 
brother colleges. Now our discussions might best be described 
as “‘bulling the world aright.” Ideals are rampant in these long 
controversies, but they are ideals with considerable thought 
behind them, and intelligent suggestions for application. 
“Roosevelt,” “New Deal,” “economic planning,” “interna- 
tional situation,” “Hitler,” punctuate these discussions with 
surprising regularity. 

The Supreme Court decision in the gold cases last spring was 
the subject of many controversial forecasts. Those of us with 
some knowledge of the money-credit situation were hounded 
with questions by students of Latin and English literature, 
who, in spite of their excursion into fields far removed from the 
Supreme Court chamber, demanded an explanation of things 
happening here and now. The N.R.A. decision was a bomb- 
shell when it came in late May, and the furor it aroused di- 
minished only as we turned to meet the impending threat of 
exams. Panic-stricken students of economics searched the 
newspapers for details and made dire forecasts as to the future. 
Conservatives — there are a few — welcomed the declaration 
as so much riddance of bad rubbish; but one girl expressed 
the attitude of many when she exclaimed indignantly, “‘What- 
ever is to become of this country if we can’t initiate social 
change within the law?” 

The internationalism which was so characteristic of the 
latter ’twenties has retained a strong foothold in the colleges. 
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In that respect more than in any other, we can be charged 
with being idealists. The college peace movement — which 
has been considerably in the limelight for the past two 
years — results, I think, from a sincere belief, on the part of 
students who have studied the facts, in the futility and inanity 
of war. The movement seems to have gained most headway in 
women’s colleges, but there is no disputing the fact that colleges 
are full of pacifist tendencies. 

A rough estimate of pacifist strength among college students 
is furnished by the results of the Literary Digest peace poll in 
which 16.48 percent, or 17,951 students, indicated that they 
would not fight if the United States were invaded. The fact 
that 82.18 percent entered a flat “no” in answer to the ques- 
tion, ““Would you bear arms for the United States in the in- 
vasion of the borders of another country?” surely indicates 
that college youth dislike war and are not willing to become 
martyrs on the capricious say-so of their government. 

The peace movement, in so far as I have contacted it, has 
been entirely student-sponsored and has had no tinge of com- 
munism connected with it. It is essential to emphasize this fact 
because of the careless habit which many persons have of asso- 
ciating communism and pacifism indiscriminately. So often 
one hears the colleges charged with being hotbeds of radical- 
ism, nests of communists and pacifists, that outsiders are likely 
to become convinced that we are a helpless lot of children 
when we enter college and emerge, as the result of four years’ 
indoctrination, a mob of howling reds. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. Naturally, courses 
in communism and socialism are taught for the benefit of those 
who want a knowledge of contemporary social movements, 
just as courses in Shakespeare are offered for students of litera- 
ture, and courses in other religions are open to Bible students. 
But there is no attempt at conversion to this or that social 
philosophy. The approach is that of the scholar searching for 
facts, and if the instructor offers an opinion, he usually offers 
it purely as an opinion, leaving the student free to decide on 
the merits of the question. The result is calculated to make 
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us emerge, not radicals, but liberals with an open mind on 
most questions. 

It is because college has given us this training in examina- 
tion of the facts, in consideration of the pros and cons of every 
question; because college has attempted to show us that there 
is no such thing as unchallenged right or wrong; and has 
taught us tolerance in listening to others, while allowing us 
freedom to our own beliefs — that we, though often weary 
and disillusioned, overworked and heart-sore, maintain with 
fervor: “‘College is worth the price!” 

















In Defense of Horsehair 


CATHARINE COOK SMITH 


FTER the hunt breakfast I went up the curving staircase 
of the Georgian house. In the wide rooms on either side 
of the broad center hall were fine chintzes, good pieces of fur- 
niture, Chippendale, Sheraton and Hepplewhite. I looked 
from the central Palladian window across the fields that 
sloped to the Shenandoah and the Blue Ridge. As I turned to 
go downstairs my eye fell on a chair, its high rounded back 
shrouded in a cretonne slip cover. It was then that my mania 
seized me. I looked around, I was alone. With a cool impu- 
dence that now seems almost incredible to me (but my hostess 
is famed for her amiable disposition) I took off that slip cover. 
Triumph! I was right in my guess. It was an old Victorian 
chair in the original horsehair. As I gazed fondly at its curved 
back, carved with a rose and leaves, the head of its owner 
appeared above the stair rail. “What are you doing to that 
horrid old chair?” Her shriek of astonishment had no trace of 
annoyance, and in my guilty confusion I felt that Southern 
hospitality had stood the test nobly. 

Any American family that has been able to hold on to the 
belongings of one or two past generations is sure to have some 
pieces of Victorian horsehair. Many people do not appreciate 
them. Around 1929 there was a flurry of little magazine arti- 
cles announcing an approaching Victorian revival. Philadel- 
phia had a Victorian show. The Metropolitan Museum 
arranged a Victorian room, but in rather an unkindly spirit. 
Several decorators with taste used a few Victorian pieces. 
But in many houses the horsehair chairs and sofas are relegated 
to the store closet and the back hall. 

Yet this furniture always has character, is often comfortable 
and charming, and above all, it has never, so far as I know, 
been reproduced by the wholesale furniture houses whose 
excellent replicas of Spanish, Italian, Tudor, Georgian and 
Colonial furniture adorn every apartment hall, every hotel 
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lobby. Bring home, if you can afford it, your Norman peasant 
buffet, search Vienna and Lexington Avenue for Biedermeir, 
fill your penthouse with Spanish iron and leather, above all 
cherish your grandfather’s Chippendale desk, but don’t neg- 
lect these delightful pieces, so easy to come by. The storage 
warehouses must be full of such homely treasures — com- 
fortable and abounding in pleasant associations. 

One knowing decorator covers his Victorian chairs with 
white leather or velvet, but I am in favor of horsehair. The 
black usually found is good with other colors. If it is too badly 
worn it can be replaced with modern horsehair. This can be 
had in various colors, and is woven with a small stripe or 
check, which seems to prevent the occurrence of the breaks 
that sometimes appear in the smooth old horsehair. The com- 
mon prejudice of the elderly against this upholstery is prob- 
ably due to the memory of short legs in socks being pricked by 
horsehair bristles! For the most part, however, it is a clean, 
durable, cool, handsome and altogether satisfactory material. 

The Victorian pieces of which I speak were made in rose- 
wood or black walnut, and upholstered in horsehair, called 
haircloth in contemporary catalogues. There are sofas, large 
and small, easy chairs, with or without arms, and side chairs. 
They were made in this country and in England by cabinet 
makers who probably had French design books, and are 
really adaptations for thrifty folk, of the style of Louis XV. 
They were made, so far as the records show, from about 1830, 
when the Empire influence was on the wane, to 1870, when 
William Morris and his fellow primitives became the fashion. 
Morris disliked the overfilled and fussy drawing rooms of the 
period. He included the horsehair furniture in the same con- 
demnation with the whatnot and the antimacassar and so 
threw out the child with the bath. He showed such sincerity 
of feeling in his decorative reforms, that it seems perhaps un- 
kind to recall the two abominations that come to mind in 
connection with his movement — the Morris Chair and the 
Peacock Room. 

Our furniture is contemporaneous with the marble-topped 
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table (for which a defense might be made) but I believe is 
usually earlier than the huge black walnut double bed and 
bureau which have brought so much disrepute to the Victo- 
rian period. The armchair is of two or three different styles, 
with or without arms, the back entirely upholstered, or with 
an upholstered panel surrounded by a wooden frame, held 
by wooden supports to the seat. The backs are always rounded, 
and usually carry a carved center ornament. The legs are 
curved. The side chairs come in a variety of charming shapes, 
with upholstered seats; the backs are a curved band with cross 
slat, carved like the easy chairs. Roses and grapes are favorite 
ornaments. These side chairs are light and pleasing, but strong 
enough to be used as dining chairs with the now popular small 
dining-table. 

The sofas vary in size from the “love-seat” for only two 
affectionate sitters, to long pieces where one can lie at length 
on the cool horsehair during a hot afternoon. The sofa backs 
are curved and carved like the chairs, often tufted, and some- 
times divided into three panels with wooden frames. The 
Belter chairs and sofas, with their very high carved backs and 
the solid wooden support to the upholstered panels, are a 
pretentious and not always agreeable form of Victorian 
furniture. Both Belter and Duncan Phyfe worked in this 
period. Their furniture is of the best workmanship, and is 
highly esteemed, especially that of Duncan Phyfe, which is 
perhaps more Empire than Victorian. So far as I know they 
never worked in horsehair. 

The horsehair group was less well made and must have been 
less expensive. In looking through some dozens of the design 
books of furniture makers of the early 19th century, I find 
these pieces only occasionally listed. Thomas King who pub- 
lished his “‘Original Designs for Chairs, Sofas, etc.” at 214 
High Holborn about 1840, gives the sidechairs. A character- 
istic suite, sofa, easy chair and armchair is shown in the illus- 
trated catalogue of Palmer and Embury Co. New York City, 
for 1875. They were “‘agents for Pawtucket haircloth and 
English imitation haircloth . . . all goods in black walnut 
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unless otherwise ordered.” Other designs are to be found in 
“The Cabinet Maker’s Assistant,” Glasgow, Edinburgh, Lon- 
don and New York 1853. The Victorian chair shown in some 
of Morris Kantor’s painting is of a particularly angular, naive 
rigid shape. It has its own quality, suggestive of Puritan New 
England, witches and Hawthorne. George Bellows has used 
one of the loveliest of horsehair sofas several times in his pic- 
tures of Mrs. Bellows and his little daughters. 

But to return to the defense of my mania. Must one be alone 
and unwatched to indulge so simple an enthusiasm? Horsehair 
evokes a mood that was once an intimate part of American 
life. It cannot, perhaps, be restored — but we can at least find 
suitable times and places to recall it. A corner in horsehair 
can become a cherished corner in our memories. 

















History as a Major Sport 


GEORGE FORT MILTON 


| gwimnngrend it is because history is the most vital branch of 
human knowledge that the writing of it is so satisfying an 
intellectual adventure. At least it has been my own experience 
that the quest for the truth as to men, events and epochs, can 
prove a major sport surpassed in zest and sense of achievement 
by none I know. Nor is this strange, for in its record of human 
experience history illumines man’s struggle with nature, re- 
cords his attempts at social codperation, and dramatizes his 
development against handicaps. The study is broad enough to 
portray the growth of ideas and cultures, and yet its exacti- 
tudes are such that research can be focussed on the splendors 
of a prince or the battle tragedy of an afternoon. 

The historian’s task is to capture the ghosts of yesterday, and 
breathe into them the breath of life — a task requiring skill 
as well as understanding, and calling for the marriage of schol- 
arship and art. It is a réle made peculiarly difficult because the 
historian is denied the creative craftsman’s liberty to follow 
the free range of his imagination. Confronted with a fixed mass 
of material, the historian must cast it into moving and persua- 
sive literary form. The tapestry of life that he weaves must be 
in as brilliant colors, and portray as moving scenes, as those 
presented by the novelist — but the historian must use the old 
thread of fact. Should the reading interest flag, he cannot in- 
vent some new and striking scene to rejuvenate attention: as 
the bond-servant of his material, he must build his mosaic out 
of the truth. 

Let me illustrate the phases of historical composition out of 
my own experience. While engaged in preparing a history of 
the consequences of the American Civil War, I came to feel the 
need for reappraising the causes of that struggle. The part that 
chance played in Reconstruction, the réle of unpredictables 
and imponderables in the impeachment outcome, raised serious 
doubts as to the analagous claim that the Civil War was inevi- 
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table. After I began to burrow into the genetics of the War, it 
became plain that rival absolutes held sway in the period of the 
War’s gestation: the Aristotelian mean between Abolition and 
Secession had been given but slight heed. 

Soon two challenging questions presented themselves: To 
begin with, were the Absolutists right about the inevitability of 
the conflict? And again, if not, why had the present generation 
of historical scholars been able to do little more than hint at the 
truth, without persuasive documentation? These intriguing 
questions led me into a historical job that took four years. Now 
in the common run of things, few mortals have so many mort- 
gages upon their time as does the provincial newspaper pub- 
lisher who must be at once editor, business man and factory 
executive — a job requiring just about twenty-four hours a 
day. Such a life has many satisfactions, but leisure for scholarly 
research is not among them. My historical work had to be 
performed from eight in the evening until midnight. The 
fatigues of the process, however, had their eventual reward. 

My first difficulty was the inadequacy of the data. Different 
kinds of historical evidence have varying usefulness. The im- 
mediate, intimate record a participant in an event makes, by 
diary-entry or private letter, is the most useful of all sources. 
Next in value is the account given in some contemporary news- 
paper, magazine, speech or debate; its worth, however, is often 
diminished because it is a formal and purposeful public pres- 
entation. Even less dependable is an individual’s recollections 
years after the event, for usually these have grown dim from 
time, or have suffered distortion because of subsequent events. 
Least useful of all is the mythology with which later generations 
often seek to justify inherited political prejudices. 

Looking over the records of the ’fifties, I found more than 
enough intimate material about the great extremists. Many 
were the recollections of private papers of the vanguard of 
Secession, for the embattled Southerners had preserved each 
vatic syllable and faded anecdote of Davis and Calhoun. Sim- 
ilarly, the vast band of Lincolnian idolators had winnowed the 
Emancipator’s memorabilia; Sumner’s letters were preserved 
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in due pomposity, along with those of Garrison, Phillips, 
Trumbull, Washburne and Chase. Even “Beast” Butler’s 
multitudinous correspondence had been edited and put into 
libraries the nation over. But of the statesmen who had cried, 
“A plague on both your houses!” the intimate record was 
slight indeed. The most important sources available were the 
papers of John J. Crittenden, a stalwart Kentucky conserva- 
tive. But of the main group of Northern Democrats, the men 
who had almost won their effort to postpone the war, the yield 
was practically nil. 

Thereupon I commenced a search; most of all it was desir- 
able to discover the papers of Stephen A. Douglas, the great 
man of the epoch. Truly a human lodestone, Douglas attracted 
to himself a personal political party reaching every section of the 
nation, and became the focus of the effort to persuade peace- 
able adjustment. His papers, if extant, would almost certainly 
reveal the breadth and depth of the conservative appeal. 

Initial inquiries were disappointing; there had been a fire in 
Washington after the Little Giant’s death, and the report was 
that all his private papers had been burned up. However, two 
Douglas grandsons lived in Greensboro, N.C. A visit there 
yielded the lively satisfaction of their friendship. One of them 
made available a rare parcel of letters Douglas had written 
home when, as a beardless boy, he went West to make his own 
way in the world. Soon the other, poking around in a rickety 
outhouse, came across an old packing-box. When it was hauled 
out one Saturday afternoon in March 1931, and opened, my 
eyes feasted on hundreds of bundles of letters, each packet 
neatly tied in tape. I can remember to this day the tremendous 
thrill of that discovery — it was a major part of the Little 
Giant’s papers! This was the key to the magic door of the ’fif- 
ties, and that key was in my hands. 

Discovery was the first step; the next was to make use of it. 
There were fully twenty-five thousand letters in the box; each 
one must be deciphered and read, its matter of consequence 
discerned and put into adequate note. Then, too, time was im- 
portant. It did not take long to secure an office, rent two type- 
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writers and hire a stenographic staff. Then for six eye-dimming 
weeks it was my task to decipher letters, mark passages to be 
copied and do all other things needful in extracting the heart 
and essence of a great correspondence. Of course, the papers of 
statesmen of that day, before typewriters or duplicating de- 
vices, consisted almost entirely of letters received. Indeed, this 
was a great merit, for one read that stream of incoming reports, 
appeals and suggestions, with the uncanny feeling of having 
one’s finger on the pulse of an epoch and a cause. 

When the task was finally done, I came home with my note- 
books bulging with a new record of the ’fifties — one so ex- 
plosive in the character of its evidence that I had no hesitation 
in terming the struggle which followed Sumter as a “needless 
war.” For the Douglas papers filled the great gap theretofore 
existing in the evidence; they threw new light on the motives 
and techniques by which the ultra minorities in both sections 
manipulated official machinery, and showed that the masses 
of the people, South and North alike, did not want this politi- 
cians’ war. 

But it was not enough to have found these letters. The very 
fact of their discovery called for checking of evidence, testing 
of statements, examination of opposing viewpoints — to say 
nothing of the actual writing itself. It was important to find 
Douglas’ responses to his chief correspondents. To do this, 
I classified the letters by the states of the writers’ residence, 
sending these lists to the appropriate State Historical Societies, 
prominent newspapers, etc., asking their aid in finding living 
descendants of those who had worked with the Little Giant. 
Over a thousand such letters went out, and these I backed by 
personal tours of investigation. 

Some of the resultant discoveries were most valuable. For 
example, in Springfield, Illinois, I found Douglas’ correspond- 
ence with Ger i John A. McClernand — at first his rival 
and then one « nis stanchest Congressional aides. There, too, 
grandsons of William H. Lanphier, the Little Giant’s ablest 
editor, made the whole rich Lanphier correspondence avail- 
able. In the middle ’fifties Douglas had established the Chicago 
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Times, putting James W. Sheahan at the editorial helm, and 
in 1860 Sheahan prepared the Little Giant’s campaign biog- 
raphy. In Chicago, I had the good fortune to find Sheahan’s 
son; he turned over to me another treasure trove of Douglas’ 
letters. 

Quests of this type call for the detective as much as the his- 
torian. Careful running down of random leads is essential, and 
often rewarded, but sometimes success is just sheer luck. There 
was the case of the Sanders letters. George N. Sanders was a 
Kentucky editor-politician who wanted Douglas to lead a 
political revolution to throw the Old Fogies out. But Sanders 
acted like a bull in a china shop, a cause which allied all other 
candidates against Douglas, whose denials and disavowals 
were received with scorn. I became convinced that, but for 
Sanders, the Little Giant would have been elected President in 
1852. The common view was that the Senator was directing 
every move of the mischief, but I did not believe it — such a 
course was altogether out of character with Douglas’ own tech- 
nique, and I felt sure that the latter must have made frantic 
efforts to halt his friend’s mad course. Of this there was infer- 
ential evidence in Sanders’ letters to Douglas. But to prove the 
point I had to have the Little Giant’s answers. 

Soon I found that a batch of Douglas’ letters to Sanders had 
been sold in New York in 1915. The auction gallery exhumed 
its ledger record of purchasers, by means of which I traced and 
secured copies of half of the original collection. But apparently 
the rest had vanished in thin air. It happened that the indexer 
extraordinary, Mr. Joseph Greenbaum of New York, recalled 
that, years before, a bookbinder friend had found a scrapbook 
of Lincoln items. On the chance it might have some needful 
data, Mr. Greenbaum set to work to trace it. After months of 
search, it came to light that the scrapbook had been presented 
to the public library at Watertown, Conn., and that not only 
was it a scrapbook of old clippings, but that also it contained 
eight letters from Douglas to George Sanders. These enabled 
me to reconstruct the whole story of the tragedy of that cam- 
paign. Had it not been for this Kentucky marplot, Douglas 
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might well have been President in 1852; perhaps the Missouri 
Compromise would not have been repealed and there would 
have been no Civil War! 

After collecting material comes the task of judgment, about 
as difficult as the discovery of fact. Here the historian must be 
an expert on the reliability of handwriting, have some knowl- 
edge of the credibility of witnesses, and be a shrewd inquirer 
into the motives of men. He must also become thoroughly 
imbued with the problems and personalities of the age of 
which he writes. Through thus recapturing the sense of his- 
torical participation, he re-creates the reality of the problems 
of the past generations, and makes them once more living 
things. 

It would be wrong to give the impression that each of the 
three processes of material-gathering, analysis and composi- 
tion, is separate in point of time. At least, so far as the present 
writer is concerned, the three went on simultaneously; and 
with each particular episode there was an intense effort to do 
all three at once. One proceeds steadily through the ocean of 
myth and hypothesis, carefully trying to build a causeway of 
tested truth. In doing so, the subconscious mind classifies the 
facts; and when the whole work is done one has an almost in- 
tuitive sense of appropriate proportions by which to guide 
final recasting. 

Once the material is mastered, the need for integration 
leads to months of revision and rearrangement. Then it is that 
the spirit groans most mournfully. After one has read and 
edited a single chapter a dozen times or so, it requires con- 
siderable courage to sit down to it with a battery of sharpened 
pencils, to cut from it a space saving of a hundred words a 
page. And yet, when publishers din in your ears the words of 
Michelangelo, ““The More the Marble Wastes, the More the 
Statue Grows,” one comes almost to believe it. Even so, there 
is a real pang when one forces one’s own pencil to strike out a 
paragraph which represents the fruits of two months’ careful 
investigation; or when a purple passage is doomed to slaughter 
as unnecessary surplusage. 
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Let us say no more of these spiritual travails of the final 
stages of historical composition. Likewise let us draw the veil 
of silence over the agonies of proof-reading, and then of finding 
in the printed volume typographical errors which stick out like 
a sore thumb. Eventually the work is done and Leviathan is 
born. It must be admitted that when the historian finishes such 
a work, he asks: “Why did I ever undertake such toil?” But 
this feeling is not long-lived. Soon it is overcome by the feeling 
of mastery, the feeling that he has really plumbed to the depths 
of an epoch. The historian persuades himself that, through 
finding out how and why men acted as they did a century ago, 
he suspects a little better what are the mainsprings of our con- 
temporary society. At any rate, permit me to nominate the 
writing of history as a major sport for all who are interested 
in what makes the wheels go round in the whirligig of Life. 
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THE COLONIAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN HISTORY. THE 
SETTLEMENTS. By Charles M. Andrews. Yale University Press, 


$4.00. 


I‘ THE past, American history, with a few exceptions, has been 

written from a partisan, a political, or a popular point of view. 
Furthermore, little of an authoritative nature has been written on 
our colonial background. We have been so much concerned with 
our “manifest destiny” that we have given little or no thought to our 
origins — and origins are always important. 

In this first volume of what will be a detailed history of the Amer- 
ican colonies, Professor Andrews deals exclusively with the origins 
of the earliest of these. Beginning with a brilliant narrative of the Age 
of Discovery in Europe and the part that Elizabethan England played 
in that discovery, the author goes on to describe the expansion of 
England’s commercial activities and the resulting factors that influ- 
enced colonization in the East and in North America. A spirit of 
restlessness was in the air. England was becoming an industrial and 
commercial nation. The great landlords were turning their lands into 
sheep farms, thus depriving the tenant farmer of an opportunity to 
get a living from the soil. The early seventeenth century found many 
men on the roads of England without money and without a home. 
Some were dispossessed peasants, though the majority were dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors, for now England was at peace. 

The increase in commerce and industry, the increase in popula- 
tion, the increase in the number of the unemployed, made coloniza- 
tion a necessity. The dispossessed and the unemployed had to be 
settled on land somewhere that they might live, and also create new 
markets for English business. Added to these reasons was the desire 
on the part of the impoverished gentleman adventurers of England, 
principally younger sons of the landed gentry and the nobility, to 
acquire wealth quickly. Despite the fact that very little gold had been 
found in North America, these men insisted that it was there for the 
simple reason that it had been found in such abundance in Central 
and South America. 

With the principal reasons for colonization firmly established, 
Professor Andrews then proceeds to take up in detail the establishing 
of the colonies in Virginia, Bermuda, Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia, and at Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay. It is in the narration 
of the founding of these colonies, and of their activities to the end of 
the seventeenth century, that Professor Andrews makes an original 
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contribution to the method of writing early American history. 
Previous historians have considered the problem of settlement only 
from the American point of view, and wrote only of those colonies 
that later became states. Professor Andrews has placed himself and 
his readers in England, thus permitting a survey of the entire prob- 
lem as it affected the colonies and the mother country. This method 
also enabled the author to take up the subject of those North Amer- 
ican colonies which are still under English dominion. Thus we have, 
for the first time, a complete record of English colonization in North 
America. 

The second advantage that this volume has over any other ac- 
count of American colonial history that I have read, is that it treats 
the colonies as colonies and not as potential units of the United 
States. An opportunity is thus given for a fair and leisurely examina- 
tion of the problems of settlement and government which the Amer- 
ican colonies had to face, long before there was any idea of rebellion 
against the mother country. Every other historian of this period has 
hurried over these phases, or has considered them in the light of 
future events. Of course, no other historian had at his command the 
knowledge of this period that has made Professor Andrews the great- 
est authority on our colonial history. It is not merely as a narrative 
that “The Colonial Period of American History” supersedes all 
earlier books on the subject; it contains the mature judgments of a 
scholar who has made the period his own. 

On more than one occasion in this volume, Professor Andrews 
takes issue with other investigators in early American history regard- 
ing their conclusions. To cite only one instance: The author does not 
agree with the findings of Professor Wertenbaker regarding the im- 
portance of the indentured servant after he had obtained his freedom. 
He holds to the older view that Virginia was ruled by “men of rank 
and influence and good social standing.” 

In one respect this volume will prove a disappointment to the 
cultivated general reader who is not an historical specialist. Professor 
Andrews has given very little space to the social and intellectual 
movements of the early colonies. We should like to know more of the 
social structure in Virginia and Massachusetts before 1800. Charters 
and governments are necessary, and a knowledge of them is valuable, 
but they were made for the benefit of men and women. It is in these 
men and women that we are primarily interested. The only non- 
political figure who receives any consideration in this volume is 
Thomas Morton, an English royalist who tried to make life in the 
Plymouth colony a little brighter. His only reward was banishment, 
though future generations have blessed him for giving us, in his “New 
England Canaan,” one of the few good things in early American 
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literature. Perhaps the later volumes of this history will deal more 
extensively with the human element in our early history. 

There is no question that this first volume is one of the most im- 
portant contributions to American history in modern times. Having 
been planned and written in the best tradition of modern historical 
scholarship, it is free from the many vices of popularization, though 
it has a style and a movement that are ideally adapted to the material 
and the plan of presentation. Its choice by the Pulitzer Prize Com- 


mittee was obvious. 
E. H. O'NEILL 


SHIPMASTERS OF CAPE COD. By Henry C. Kittredge. Houghton 
Mifflin, $3.50. 


T= is a brave and hearty book. It does not pretend to be a 
maritime history of the Cape, but a chronicle of the master 
mariners who were born and raised along the Bay shore from 
Barnstable to Provincetown, and down the “backside” to Falmouth. 
We have all heard vague stories of the fifty sea captains of Chatham, 
and the Cape jury that contained seven men qualified to testify as 
experts on minor features of Honolulu harbor; but here are the facts. 
Mr. Kittredge has followed his Cape Codders down East and down 
South, in the Western Ocean packet service, to the West Indies for 
rum and to Smyrna for figs, to the “Coast” and the “Islands,” up 
the Hoogly and Canton Rivers, and around the world. 

It is a fine meaty book, full of long extracts from ships’ logs and 
from the masters’ correspondence with wives and ship-owners, brim- 
ming over with storms and shipwrecks and the ordinary incidents of 
seafaring. You can read it straight through with increasing delight 
(though with some confusion among the numerous Crowells, Crock- 
ers, Eldridges, Snows and Mayos) or you can dip in anywhere and 
pull up something like this, from Captain Rodney Baxter’s log of his 
voyage to Ireland with corn for the famine sufferers of 1847, in the 
schooner American Belle (p. 145): 


The sea was occasionally running a little on our port quarter. I 
caught hold of the wheel to assist the man at the helm to swing the 
vessel off, so that the sea would strike us square in the stern, and when 
it did so, it lifted her stern so that she almost pitch-poled, with the end 
of the jib boom under water some distance. . . . The man at the wheel 
and myself would have been washed overboard if we had not been well 
lashed. We were not less than ten feet under water, and when we re- 
gained our places on our feet, the vessel’s stern was down under water 
and we were up to our arms in it, with tons of water in the after part, 
and the weight caused her to present an angle of 45 degrees, bow out. 
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The pressure of the water burst off the bulwarks and she recovered, 
after apparently struggling to live. We kept on all night, and the gale 
abated... . 


One of the many features in the book that provokes reflection is 
the fact that Cape Cod shipmasters in those days of sail had to con- 
sider and decide, in ports such as Shanghai and Singapore, whether 
to accept a freight at the going rate, or load a certain cargo on the 
owner’s account, or charter the vessel to a local merchant, or pro- 
ceed to another port in ballast, or even sell the ship. Until the 1850’s 
no data on prices or markets were cabled around the world; and in 
the Napoleonic wars, shipmasters had to contend with government 
regulations, even more fluctuating and elaborate than those of 
today. Consequently, business judgment was required of a ship- 
master as well as ability to manage a ship. Yet some of these Cape 
Codders had already risen to a command at an age when their 
descendants have just graduated from high school and are seeking a 
job at a filling station. 

The “Old South” was not the only social system that vanished 
with “progress.” Maritime New England and Nova Scotia once had 
a way of life that afforded a good living, variety, adventure, a dash of 
romance to the great majority of the men-folk; and the satisfaction 
of power and distinction to the most able. The women, too, I venture 
to declare, had more satisfaction out of life than the pampered belles 
and hand-kissed matrons of the Southland. New England has no 
war, treaty, or hated outlander to blame for doing her out of it; she 
helped undo herself with industrial development and protective 
tariffs, and so can look back on it dispassionately — with affection, 
to be sure, but without mawkish sentiment or false glamor. 

Half a dozen of our best novelists have simultaneously discovered 
this field, especially the Maine corner of it; but if you like facts rather 
than fiction, let Mr. Kittredge take you across the seven seas on a 
wooden sailing vessel commanded by a Cape Cod shipmaster. 

SAMUEL E. MORISON 


BLACK RECONSTRUCTION. By Burghart Du Bois. Harcourt Brace, 
$4.50. 

TT? the many readers of the Beards, Muzzey, Rhodes and other 

recognized American historians, this book will come as a distinct 
shock. Written frankly from the negro point of view by a distin- 
guished negro scholar, not one of these notable authors escapes 
castigation, be it because of inaccuracy or bias or plain ignorance. 
The author acknowledges that he has an axe to grind, and asserts 
that “the mass of American writers have started out so to distort the 
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facts of the greatest critical period of American history as to prove 
right wrong and wrong right.” The axe has been sharpened through 
many years of research and study. With this view it will be impossible 
for most readers to escape either complete agreement or complete 
disagreement. 

The book is based on two main themes: First, negroes as a race are 
not backward. Time and again the author refers to the Constitution 
with its “‘all men are born free and equal.” No one will question the 
hideous wrong of slavery, but many are inclined to doubt the equal- 
ity of all men. We have been led to regard the excesses, corruption 
and chaos of the Reconstruction period in the South as an example 
of what the negro, aided and led on by the unscrupulous carpet- 
bagger from the North, did with his equality. One has a full compre- 
hension of Mr. Du Bois’ bitterness when he refers to this era as “the 
finest effort to achieve democracy for the working millions which 
this world had ever seen.” After careful reading of the chapters on 
the negro legislatures in the South after the war, one is forced to con- 
sider the author’s claims as to the social responsibilities of negro 
lawmakers rather tedious and certainly exaggerated. The activities 
of these negro legislators do not seem to support the author’s conten- 
tion that the negro should have been enfranchised as soon as he was 
freed. Andrew Johnson, Seward and others who felt that the negro 
should be educated before he was given the vote, come in for a fear- 
ful pen-lashing. Even when some of Johnson’s ablest state papers are 
referred to, Mr. Du Bois sneeringly observes that the President could 
not have written them by himself. As the book progresses, this bitter- 
ness becomes almost fanatical. Johnson knew nothing of finance, was 
drunk a large part of the time, was ““God’s own fool.” The argument 
is weakened by these intemperate and often strikingly inaccurate 
accusations. 

The second premise is the statement that the South “turned the 
most beautiful section of the nation into a center of poverty and suf- 
fering, gambling and brawling, an abode of ignorance among black 
and white more abysmal than in any modern land.” The chapter on 
“The Planter’’ is filled with hatred towards this class, a hatred un- 
derstandable in a member of this long suffering race. At this point it 
is only proper to call attention to the fact that Mr. Du Bois seems to 
have found his ideal in the social program of the New Deal. Capital- 
ists are referred to as “exploiters,” labor must fight ever onwards 
against tyrannical capitalists. To those who believe that it is foolish 
completely to exterminate the “goose that lays the golden egg,” the 
employer, and who believe that the employer, within reason, should 
have power to employ only those who satisfy him, the excoriation of 
the planter will sound not unlike the broadsides of President Roose- 
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velt regarding the class of Tories who interfere with his policies. 

This is not to say that the planters as a group were admirable: 
many were self satisfied wastrels completely lacking that sense of 
responsibility which should accompany wealth and position. But to 
criticize them for their adherence to the belief and custom of England 
and the Continent is unfair. The planters, South Carolinians in 
particular, had always been closer to the old world than the new, 
and with reason. Even today there is no strong bond between the 
South, New England or the middle states. The chapter as a whole 
seems to degenerate into a tirade which will largely cost the author 
the sympathy of the discerning reader. Southerners may disagree 
with but cannot ignore the closing sentences: ‘The disaster of the 
war decimated the planters; the bitter disappointment and frustra- 
tion led to a tremendous mortality after the war, and from 1870 on, 
the planter class merged their blood so completely with the rising 
poor whites that they disappeared as a separate aristocracy. It is this 
that explains so many characteristics of the post-war South; its 
lynchings and mob law, its murders and cruelty, its insensibility to 
the finer things of civilization.” 

In the effort to keep the negro and his problem in the center of the 
stage, Mr. Du Bois (and factually this is probably the weakest section 
of the book) claims that the Civil War was due almost entirely to the 
problem of slavery. Without entering upon the ramifications of this 
question, it may be said that nearly all previous students have con- 
sidered that no single factor could account for the Rebellion. Lincoln 
and other Northern leaders had no wish to disturb the “peculiar in- 
stitution” of the South except by legal methods. What they were 
determined, at all costs, to preserve was the Union. So one at least 
has always been taught, and when Mr. Du Bois dismisses this as mere 
sentiment one is still not convinced. Such questions as the tariff, the 
transference of the balance of power from the agricultural interests to 
the industrial, the inability of the South to see its political domina- 
tion of the country disappear — these and more must be considered 
as contributing causes to the struggle. True, these questions are dis- 
cussed, but are all too lightly dismissed. 

The author assigns the winning réle in the war to the negro. He 
asserts, in the chapter entitled ““The General Strike,” that “the black 
worker won the war by a general strike which transferred his labor 
from the Confederate planter to the Northern invader, in whose army 
lines workers began to be organized as a new labor force.” In this 
chapter the activities in New Orleans of General Benjamin Butler, 
elsewhere cited as “glorious Ben Butler,”” are commented on in com- 
mendatory fashion. Suffice it to say that the student of American 
history will find it difficult to discover any public figure who exer- 
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cised as sinister an influence for evil so consistently as did this man. 
Many readers will undoubtedly disagree with the statement, “It is 
astonishing how this army of striking labor furnished in time 200,000 
Federal soldiers whose evident ability to fight decided the war.” 

If the book has a hero, it is Charles Sumner, Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, who, with the Abolitionists Garrison and Phillips, was the 
great advocate of immediate negro enfranchisement. One can under- 
stand, but not concur with, the author’s enthusiasm for this man. 
Cold, pompous, arrogant — an intellectual snob, he appears in these 
pages “full of sound and fury.” If one considers how he would have 
voted, in spite of his high flown sentiments, if a negro had been 
nominated for governor of Massachusetts, one must add “signifying 
nothing.” Sharing the author’s admiration, is Thaddeus Stevens. In 
his endorsement of Stevens’ stand in support of negro enfranchise- 
ment, Mr. Du Bois appears to have overlooked the controlling inter- 
est in this extraordinary man’s life when he observes that “never a 
mere politician, he cared nothing for constitutional subtleties nor 
even for political power.” The great passion in Stevens’ life was the 
Republican Party; it had saved the country, it must rule it. To rule, 
it was necessary to bring the negro votes into the fold, and at the same 
time to keep the embittered Southern white vote down. This deter- 
mination led the Radicals to pass the infamous Reconstruction Act, 
placing the South under military law, and to attempt the impeach- 
ment of Andrew Jonnson, both of which actions are passed over as 
quickly and quietly as possible by Mr. Du Bois. On the shoulders of 
this group of men may be placed the responsibility for the ruin of the 
South and eventually of the negro himself. To claim for the Radicals 
broad vision and statesmanship, as a whole is absurd. They were 
G.A.R. politicians and played the same réle as the protagonists of 
the American Legion today. 

“Black Reconstruction” is an ambitious work, and one cannot but 
admire the immense industry involved in developing new sources of 
information. Though possibly not in agreement with the author’s 
interpretations of his material, one is never disinterested. It is a 
dynamic book and will undoubtedly provoke new arguments on an 


old controversy. 
DOUGLAS DEBEVOISE 


RENASCENT MEXICO. Edited by Hubert Herring and Herbert Weinstock. 
Covici Friede, $2.50. 


VER events in Mexico, there has been of late years an embitter- 
ing controversy. It is economic. Also, it is religious. And reli- 
gion, added to economy, affects politics and diplomacy. This book 
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contains a symposium on Mexico which is intended to spread light, 
not heat. Men who know the subject write clearly and pleasantly 
about the revolution that is sweeping over the country, the plans for 
reconstruction and the cultural background of the people. We see 
the landscape as a whole. We see that landscape as it is seen by these 
men. But there arises a question. Admitting that the vision is com- 
prehensive, can we also say that it is unobstructed? Do we see what 
we are looking at, as it really is? These writers survey Mexico — 
north, south, east and west — but always through a window. The 
glass is transparent; but all glass intercepts rays of light. We gaze 
upon the scene beyond. But the scene as it reaches us, has been 
robbed in a measure of actuality. The facts are there, but they are 
surrounded by an atmosphere which is not quite the atmosphere that 
people breathe. 

There is no difficulty in putting a name to the transparency that 
permits the vision which it affects. In Germany, it is known as Neo- 
paganism. It spreads over Russia, over Turkey and — in a decorous 
dilution — over the English speaking world. We live in an era of 
Humanism, and Humanism is the medium of visibility that is spread 
over these pages. 

The Humanists are engaged upon a fascinating experiment. Ex- 
pressed in crude terms, this experiment is an endeavor to satisfy the 
being of man without assuming that God also is a Being. It is not a 
new experiment nor, hitherto, has it ever succeeded. Of this experi- 
ment, Mexico is among the most interesting laboratories. In describ- 
ing the experiment, the Humanists adopt a subtle and a seductive 
diplomacy. They tell the truth. They tell nothing that is contrary 
to the truth. But do they tell the whole truth? 

We are reminded that the Mexicans were Americans before there 
were Americans in the Mayflower, that they established a civilization, 
that they carved a Calendar Stone. It is not made so plain that they 
also carved the Stone of Sacrifice on which the blood of human 
victims never ceased to flow — victims to be numbered by scores of 
thousands. The world today is not entirely altruistic. But nowhere is 
there to be found a worship so sanguinary and so hideous as the 
awful atrocities that passed for legitimate ritual among the pre- 
Christian Mexicans. 

Few will suggest that there were no abuses within the Roman 
Catholic Church which transformed Mexico. The fact remains that 
this Church embraces the main body of the people and that there is 
no alternative to it suggested in these pages. Yet what is the account 
of the Church here presented? Merely a passing reference. And what 
kind of reference? That the Church perpetuated the superstitions of 
the Middle Ages. Were those superstitions all that the Church per- 
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petuated? It is to the Church, with all her faults and failures, that 
Mexico owes a majestic architecture, her education, and the heritage 
of a Christendom which produced a Galileo and a Dante, a Velas- 
quez, a Michael Angelo and a St. Francis of Assisi. 

It is, we submit, a confusion of the issue to suggest that Neo-pagan- 
ism, whether in Russia or in Mexico, has adopted the principles of 
religious equality and cultural freedom. A Mexican priest, writing 
these words in his parish magazine — if indeed priests and parishes 
can be found associated with a magazine — would immediately get 
into trouble. These words, if printed in Russia, supposing that such 
printing could be arranged, would render the writer liable to a ban- 
ishment worse than death. All that English-speaking peoples mean 
by freedom of the mind is denied under the Neo-pagan autocracies. 

P. W. WILSON 


THE FIRST CENTURY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1770- 
1870. By Fred Lewis Pattee. Appleton-Century, $3.50. 


__ beginning-point for histories of American literature moves 
steadily forward, as more and more rigid standards of criticism 
are applied to the writings of native pioneers. Wendell and Green- 
ough’s incredibly dull textbook on the subject, written considerably 
more than a quarter-century ago, devotes about two-thirds of its 
space to early New England worthies of the stripe of Cotton Mather 
and Jonathan Edwards. A recent study of fiction, Harlan Hatcher’s 
“The Making of the Modern American Novel,” takes the dawn of 
this century as its point of departure, Mr. Hatcher’s contention being 
that with the exception of ““The Scarlet Letter” and ““Moby Dick” 
there was no novel written in this country of any real consequence 
before 1900. He adds that “Moby Dick” really belongs to us, since it 
was our generation that discovered it. 

Fred Lewis Pattee, a conservative professor whose judgments are 
quite academic, completes his long history of our literature — parts 
of which have been appearing at intervals for several years — with 
a large volume entitled ‘“The First Century of American Literature,” 
taking as his dates 1770 to 1870. Two great wars are his pivotal 
points. Thus he omits altogether the production of the early colonial 
period. Even so, he includes a large number of names and titles that 
have only historic interest, and deserve no space on the basis of 
intrinsic artistic merit. There would have been far less excuse for a 
quarrel on this ground if the book had been called simply “A First 
Century of American Writing,” since obviously much of the material 
discussed is not literature at all. In fact, the earlier pages of the book 
show the result of a great deal of careful and laborious scholarship, 
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but they are devoted to a discussion of the works of people who, while 
often exceedingly interesting as personalities, were not able to write 
anything worth preserving except for its possible social significance. 

Lest I fall into an error similar to the one I have just accused Dr. 
Pattee of making, let me explain that his volume is intended prima- 
rily for use as a textbook, and makes only a general pretense of ap- 
pealing to people who read for entertainment and edification, rather 
than to be able to answer questions on examination. The possessor 
of a keener and cleafer mind, Vernon Lee Parrington, even though 
somewhat hampered by a pre-conceived theory, did make excellent 
social material out of his examination of early American literature. 
Of this, Dr. Pattee is patently not capable; he generalizes loosely, and 
his sweeping observations upon the shifting American scene are not 
at all the sort to make the observant reader sit up, with a feeling of 
delight and surprise, at the discovery of crystallized insight. 

Since I am neither forced to teach nor to study Dr. Pattee’s book, 
there would be no point in my trying to pass upon its merits as a 
textbook. But I cannot overlook the opportunity to say that a text- 
book on literature should be written in at least moderately good 
English. And Dr. Pattee is guilty of some of the most astonishingly 
bad writing in the present volume that I have come upon in many a 
day. It is, in my sober judgment, little short of criminal to put before 
students whose style, if they are ever to have any, is unformed, a book 
in which page after page is filled with inverted sentences. I say noth- 
ing of the free use of sentences without verbs, to which we are by now 
perhaps accustomed; but what possible excuse can there be for such 
contortions of words as these, to cite only a few that made my flesh 
creep? 

Written not at all was it for profit. 

Noteworthy indeed much of this practical wisdom. 

A document is it that later critics cannot neglect. 

The classic spirit — perfection of form imposed upon strength of feeling 
— was by these lyrics brought to the American bourgeoisie. 

The youngest member of the group was James Russell Lowell, born in 

1819. Fourteen years was he younger than Emerson, thirteen years 

younger than Hawthorne. 


There are hundreds of sentences beginning with an adverb, and in 
no instance is anything gained by such wretched arrangements; on 
the contrary, as may be seen from some of the horrible examples 
cited just above, the usual order of words would be a distinct 
improvement. 

When, however, I have said that Dr. Pattee’s writing strikes me as 
shockingly bad, and that much of his subject matter could interest 
only the student out to make good grades, or the chauvinistic Amer- 
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ican whose patriotism causes him to value the native product as far 
beyond its merit (as the latter was esteemed in most instances by 
contemporary reviewers), it remains true that there is a great deal of 
information to be had from Dr. Pattee’s book. His emphasis upon 
the early development of the literary magazine, for example, and its 
effect upon the typical American short story; his discussion of the 
growth of our own kind of humor; his chapter on “The Annuals and 
Gift Books” in which I believe he has broken new ground; his really 
excellent chapter on Cooper, and various scattered comments — put 
those of us who love American literature in his debt. One must ad- 
mire his industry in wading through so much hopeless stuff; a meas- 
ure of his mettle in this respect may be had from his earlier editing 
of Freneau, whose poetry he still likes although Freneau was never 
better than a third-rate versemaker. 

As for Dr. Pattee’s critical judgments, they are what might be 
expected. In general, he is inclined to blame the times rather than 
the man himself for failure, and'to harp steadily upon the evils of the 
feminine influence on American letters from the’ very beginning — 
a subject about which there is still considerable feeling, and with 
more reason at present because the women novelists are so much 
more numerous and more distinguished than their male competitors. 
Of Poe, for example, whom he neither likes nor understands, he 
writes: “‘Poe was a genius thrown into the muck-heap of an unliter- 
ary generation, the feminine ‘thirties and ’forties of democratic 
America.” This is too simple an explanation. Does Dr. Pattee mean 
to suggest that Poe would have achieved real greatness if he had 
lived in the ’twenties and ’thirties of plutocratic America? Why 
blame the women for Poe’s own weaknesses? 

In his last chapter he summarizes the hundred years, and his 
winnowings show only Irving and Cooper of the early period. Later 
he names Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Mrs. 
Stowe, Thoreau and Lowell as the classic eight of the New England 
resurgence and adds, “‘Critics of two generations later, however, have 
made sad havoc with these valuations. Three non-New Englanders 
they have placed above the eight — Whitman, Melville, Poe; and 
they have reduced the eight to three — Emerson, Hawthorne, and 
Thoreau.” It is quite impossible to escape the conclusion that the 
critics of two generations later are eminently sound in their severe 
judgments. ' 

Naturally, since Dr. Pattee writes extensively of American mag- 
azines, the name of the North American Review appears repeatedly 
in his later pages, and his final tribute is in these words — after he 
has spoken of the invaluable place the magazines occupy in the work 
of our literary historians — “From such a list one might trace the 
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entire literary development of a century. . . . One might do the 
same thing for the period after 1815 had one only a file of the North 
American Review. Most important of all was it of all the critical 
forces that shaped our literature in half a century. It reviewed every 
significant American book from the standpoint of literary dictator; 
it made and unmade poets and novelists; it laid down literary laws 
for the nation. It brought fame to dozens of writers, the list begin- 
ning perhaps with Mrs. Child, Cooper, and Hawthorne.” : 

Two odd mistakes escaped the vigilant eye of James A. Anderson, 
who checked the manuscript, according to the introductory note. 
One is a misspelling of the name of McGuffey, of McGuffey’s 
Readers, and the other is a reference to Maupassant’s famous ghost 
story as “La Hula,” giving it a slightly Hawaiian flavor to which it 
is not at all entitled. 

HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


THE FOUNDING OF HARVARD COLLEGE. By Samuel Eliot 
Morison. Harvard University Press, $5.00. ° 


HIS is the first volume, in order, of ““The Tercentennial History 

of Harvard College and University, 1636-1936.”” The author has 
already edited a codperative work, ““The Development of Harvard 
University, 1869-1929,”’ which was published five years ago. Even- 
tually, ““The Tercentennial History” will comprise five stout vol- 
umes. Judging by the contents of the two which have already ap- 
peared, this important task will never have to be done again. 

Like Thomas Prince, who began his “History of New England” 
with the flood according to Scripture, Mr. Morison begins at the 
beginning. He gets only as far as the year before the first charter of 
1650, by virtue of which Harvard is today the oldest corporation 
in the country. Almost a third of this volume is devoted to the origin 
and development of the various universities of Europe, with special 
emphasis on Cambridge, and in particular Emmanuel College, 
where John Harvard took his degree. The fact that most of the col- 
lege graduates among the early settlers of New England came from 
Cambridge was decisive — but the influence of Edinburgh, as well 
as Trinity, in Dublin, where John Winthrop, Jr., studied, was by no 
means without importance. Leyden and Franeker are featured, also, 
as the nursery and refuge of Puritan dissent in England. 

Harvard College was founded by an act of the colonial legislature 
of Massachusetts, at the end of a “heavy day’s business” on October 
28, 1636, the future regicide, Henry Vane, being then governor. 
John Harvard was not, as is commonly believed, the founder, but the 
first individual benefactor of a college already two years old. The 
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first class (of nine students) was graduated in 1642. For the “sus- 
pended animation” of one entire academic year (1639-1640) no in- 
formation is available. From that August of 1640, when the excellent 
Henry Dunster was wisely chosen “‘president,” the existence of 
Harvard College, in spite of almost constant squabbles and occa- 
sional misfortunes, has been reasonably secure. If another future 
regicide, Hugh Peter, could have had his way, the college would 
probably be at Marblehead today. In November, 1637, the present 
site was fixed upon, and in the following September John Harvard 
died at Charlestown, leaving half his estate of seventeen hundred 
pounds and all his books to the college, which was given his name 
by the legislature, in March 1639. 

It is amusing to remember that the first head of Harvard (never 
officially recognized as such) was a rogue who died in a London jail 
in 1674. Nathaniel Eaton took only one year to make himself odious 
by beating one of his staff, after his mercenary wife had starved the 
students. Mr. Morison’s story of this unhappy beginning is as lively 
as his style. Even Henry Dunster, it might be added, had to be put 
out of the office he adorned for many years because he became a 
Baptist — or what our law-and-order men would call a communist 
— and would not keep quiet about it. The lucky election of Dunster, 
however, saved the college by the skin of its teeth. 

The pains and patience taken in the making of this book were as 
enormous as the plan of it. For one thing, the author had the imagin- 
ation to establish a most plausible reconstruction of the first college 
building. Readers can learn where the students lived, what they ate, 
how they played, and what they studied. The illustrations are many 
and various, and a great deal of time and trouble went into five im- 
portant, but innocent looking, appendices. Two maps of the college 
part of Cambridge, in 1638 and today, are convenient and absorb- 
ing. Harvard men ought to look into this book, if for no other reason 
than to discover that no likeness of John Harvard has ever been 
found — or ever existed, so far as is known. 

They would do well to consult it for another reason, also. Gradu- 
ates of the university have often been learned but not frequently 
have they acquired the art of wearing their learning so lightly as 
Professor Morison. In this book they can discover the difference 
between hod-carriers of facts and architects of ideas — or, better 
still, how one and the same man can excel at both the trade and the 
profession. As a rare combination of research and assimilation, this 
work is notable. Its faults are trifling, and the scholarship and vision 
of its author have shown how much ignorance is needed to call such 
a subject as this one narrow. 


STEWART MITCHELL 
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DEEP DARK RIVER. By Robert Rylee. Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50. 
KNEEL TO THE RISING SUN. By Erskine Caldwell. The Viking 
Press, $2.50. 


"Amen together, these two books constitute a serious, and often 

very bitter, indictment of the South and the Southern civiliza- 
tion. Mr. Caldwell and his work are already well known, while Mr. 
Rylee’s book is a first novel, faulty, sometimes disappointing, but 
with much that is impressive, and much that is beautiful. The one 
deals largely with the poor whites, the unemployed laborers and the 
worse than unemployed share-croppers, as well as with the negroes 
whose position is still more miserable; while the other is largely con- 
cerned with the relations between the two races. 

*‘Niggers have been the curse of this state, and of the South. It was 
too easy to live off them. But living off somebody else’s strength 
makes you weak,” declares old Mr. Rutherford, himself one of those 
white men who, once strong and energetic, have sunk into an apathy 
and decay which symbolizes the condition of that part of Mississippi 
to which Mose Southwick, negro laborer and farmhand, came after 
he lost his job in a Louisiana gravel-pit, and where he was presently 
tried for murder. It is the portrait of Mose which makes the novel 
memorable as a thing of dignity and fineness. For Mose, religious 
and ambitious to be ordained, is no plaster saint, but a very real 
human being who does wrong sometimes, and on at least one occa- 
sion produces tragic results by sheer negligence. Yet for him the 
author can claim, and one feels justly, that his is a “‘great soul.” 

His character is far from static; it develops through suffering and 
injustice and even more through an interest in and love for the land 
he cultivates, which gives him a certain pride of possession in those 
fields which are not his, though they owe so much to his labor. He is 
seen clearly, drawn firmly and lovingly, but without any marring 
touch of sentimentality. There is much of pathos, nothing of bathos 
in the picture of Mose and his helplessness in a world run by and for 
white people, a world wherein, according to Mr. Rylee, he has no 
rights, nor any claim to justice. Yet by sheer force and fineness of 
character he rises above circumstances until he no longer seems 
pitiable to the reader; while the woman lawyer who has jeopardized 
her career in his defense, feels that: “Mose is beyond her now,” in a 
peace she could not achieve. 

In Mose, the sufferings as well as the best qualities of the negro are 
nobly drawn; and if the rest of the novel matched up with the portrait 
of its central character, the book would be a remarkable one. Un- 
fortunately, the rest of the novel has many flaws. Old Mr. Ruther- 
ford is excellently done, but Mary Winston, the white woman lawyer 
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whose keen sense of justice compels her to undertake an almost hope- 
less task, never becomes real. Her character was evidently intended 
to balance that of Mose, but she remains a lifeless figure, occasion- 
ally serving as a mouthpiece for the author. The courtroom scenes, 
which should be moving and dramatic, fall flat — partly because of 
Mary, partly because Mr. Rylee has not worked them up to the 
degree of tension which would make them memorable; while the 
figures of Mr. Rutherford’s two worthless sons are as unreal as their 
behavior is melodramatic. At present, Mr. Rylee is far better at 
contemplative analysis of character than he is at handling dramatic 
moments; the first part of his book and its concluding chapters are 
much the best, though the descriptions of the life of which he is tell- 
ing have ease and sureness from first to last. His deep compassion, 
his rebellion against injustice, result in an outlook far from hopeless. 
Mose has been defeated; his cause is lost; yet with him remains the 
victory. 

It is the wide difference in their outlook which most sharply dis- 
tinguishes Robert Rylee’s work from that of Erskine Caldwell. Mr. 
Caldwell has a keener sense of drama, a more incisive touch; but 
there is no lift, no possibility of triumph wrung from defeat in the 
negroes and poor whites of his brief, vivid stories. The longest tale 
in the book, which gives its title to the volume, is an utterly horrible 
one of physical and psychical degradation. It is not the central, 
hideous episode of the devouring of the old man by the ravenous hogs 
which is the ugliest thing in the story, but the complete debasement 
of the son, Lonnie—a cringing, trembling wretch who cannot even 
be loyal to the one man who has helped and trusted him. From the 
cutting off of the dog’s tail to that dreadful moment when the body 
of the betrayed negro falls crumpled upon the ground, horror follows 
horror until one’s nerves can endure no more. 

And the other tales are almost if not quite as hopeless. The mother 
who sells her little daughter to buy food for her other children; the 
unemployed laborer who dies on the sidewalk while the owner of the 
big automobile which has struck and killed him declares that he is 
only faking; the huge negro, Candy-Man, shot down by a policeman 
as he comes swinging along the road on the way to visit his girl — 
these and all the rest are part of a record of the merciless exploitation 
of the weak, of cruelty, treachery, of the lowest depths to which 
human nature can fall. 

Both books in their depiction of concrete instances are an arraign- 
ment of the society which makes such instances possible. Mary 
Winston dares not defend Mose by using the truths she would have 
used had he been a white man, because she knows that to do so would 
alienate public opinion, and deprive him of any chance of escape he 
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might have. No one voices a protest when Candy-Man is shot down, 
and the men of the community all join in pumping bullets into the 
body of the negro who had dared stand up against a white man, even 
though they knew that white man to be unutterably vile. But where 
Erskine Caldwell merely presents the case as he sees it, Robert Rylee 
goes further and deeper, maintaining his belief in the power of char- 
acter to surmount even the worst kind of circumstance. Mr. Cald- 
well apparently sees degradation as finality; but it is quite evident 
that neither the story of Mose nor that of Mary is finished when 
“Deep Dark River” comes to an end. 
LOUISE MAUNSELL FIELD 


HERITAGE. By George F. Hummel. Stokes, $2.50. 
SECOND HOEING. By Hope Williams Syke. Putnam, $2.50. 
A FEW FOOLISH ONES. By Gladys Hasty Carroll. Macmillan, $2.50. 


_— is a swelling procession of regional novels. Authors have 

suddenly become consciously regional; publishers are delighted 
to fill their lists with this sure-fire, old-home-town stuff in modern 
garb. At least the trend is producing novels worth reading as Baedek- 
ers, if not as literature. No author writes of stars falling on Alabama 
without some fair idea of what sort of territory they are grazing. 
These books are popular because their sectionalism satisfies the curi- 
osity of many readers concerning the lives of people living in the 
wheat belt, or the scrub country of the South (witness Miss Ferber’s 
“So Big,” Bromfield’s ““The Farm,” or Marjorie Kinnan Rawling’s 
“South Moon Under’) and also nourishes the urban dweller’s 
nostalgic hankerings after the land. 

In “‘Heritage,” whose scene is cast on Long Island, Mr. Hummel 
claims what few casual residents realize today, that “‘in spite of the 
powerful influx of men-masses and social concepts from the giant 
metropolis which has absorbed the entire western end of Long Is- 
land, whatever is fundamental and lasting in the character of present 
day Long Islanders is component of that slow insistent seepage of the 
New England tradition through the North American continent and 
North American life.”” For those who are interested in tracking down 
such a study, this sociological novel (which by Mr. Hummel’s own 
statement is a labor of love) will prove gratifying. Others will un- 
doubtedly consider it dull and prosaic. The book is set solidly, some- 
times stolidly, in its wide, old-fashioned frame of loving memory. 

The inheritance woven into the tale is the Germany of the ’forties. 
While the Puritan settlers made and tried to keep Norwold (South- 
hold?), multiplying through intermarriage and prospering in their 
little self-contained community, the immigrants joined it to the 
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outside world. The author gives us the parallel, and later widely 
diverging, lives of twin brothers of German extraction and their en- 
tanglements with American Puritan stock. He mingles, fuses, and 
muddles the life histories of three generations. He opens with John 
Beebe’s hiring of Gottlob Weller, sturdy immigrant farm-hand and 
his gallant Frau Barbara, and ends the fifty year span with the 
marriage of Beebe’s granddaughter and Weller’s illegitimate grand- 
child into one of Southold’s oldest families. Physchologically speak- 
ing, we are confronted with the wormwood and gall of defeat in love 
and material success, as it crystallized in the souls of twin brothers, 
aliens to a new world, and never wholly of it. 

Miss Syke’s ‘Second Hoeing” emphasizes that same gulf between 
foreigner and American, even for the citizen with foreign-born 
parents. That bridge of nationality is never really crossed in her 
book. Yet one would have expected the adjustment to come in the 
last generation, the “Second Hoeing”’ following America’s most 
crowded moments of expansion and lightning “progress.” 

That familiar longing for the past, and for farming as a “way of 
life,” that echoed through Pound’s “Once a Wilderness” permeates 
“Second Hoeing,” and is present once more in Mrs. Carroll’s “A 
Few Foolish Ones.” The latter is a finely turned novel, sentimental 
but authentic and alive, and somehow consoling in its philosophy. 
“Second Hoeing” has for its locale a setting heretofore foreign to 
fiction, the Colorado sugar-beet country. The writer furnishes a de- 
piction less impersonal than is usual in European novels of soil, 
though equally naturalistic in detail. Hannah Schreissmiller is made 
of the same heroic stuff as Kate Bragdon in “‘A Few Foolish Ones,” 
but she does not accept as easily a backwater fate, nor arrive at the 
same serenity as Mrs. Carroll’s New Englander. 

The similarity obtains likewise between Gus Bragdon, hard 
Maine farmer, loving trees better than fellow humans because they 
were less ““whiffle-minded” — and the German Russian Fritz, harsh 
taskmaster, caring only about his beet crop and rentor’s prestige. It 
seems almost as though the three authors employed a set pattern; 
each has a self-sacrificing mother and stanch daughter, and the 
same existence barren of all but a few crude pleasures. 

In other words, a regional convention has come into existence; for 
years to come the presses will be flooded with regional novels, as care- 
fully patterned from the original prototype as the movie stars of the 
Garbo era. 


ELEANOR L. VAN ALEN 

















Contributors’ Column 


Herbert Agar (“Just Why Economics?’’) is the author of ““The People’s 
Choice,” that entertaining account of the Presidents of the United 
States which won the Pulitzer prize for history in 1934. This article 
will appear as a chapter on the Literature of Economics in “‘What Is 
a Book? Thoughts about Writing’ — an anthology which Dale 
Warren is editing for publication by Houghton Mifflin in November. 


L. B. Hessler (“On ‘Bad Boy’ Criticism’) is Assistant Professor of 
English at the University of Minnesota. This article seems to be the 
result of a long, smoldering rebellion on the part of one who has made 
the love of books his vocation as well as his recreation. 


Paul Engle (“Prologue”), the author of “American Song” and 
*‘Worn Earth,” is now a Rhodes Scholar from the State of Iowa, at 
Merton College, Oxford. Curiously enough, for a poet, he is con- 
centrating in economics and modern history. However, he is also 
working on a new book, to which “Prologue”? will be the introduc- 
tion. 


Peter Odegard (‘The Future of States’ Rights”) is the author of 
‘Pressure Politics,” and “The American Public Mind.” He is Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at Ohio State University. The whole 
problem of States’ Rights has been one of his hobbies for many years. 


Kile Crook (‘Wickford Gardens’’) is a Connecticut poet, and one of 
those “‘back-to-the-landers” that one hears so much about. 


Hoffman Nickerson (‘In Behalf of States’ Rights’’) is best known for his 
history of the Spanish Inquisition. However, he is also a student of 
American affairs. This paper springs from a profound conviction, the 
result of his European and American studies on the importance of 
local governments. 


Ruth Pickering (“Grant Wood, Painter in Overalls”) is Associate 
Editor of Arts and Decoration. She is enthusiasic about the growing 
interest in art throughout this country. 


Richard Dana Skinner (“A Letter to Walter Damrosch”’) was formerly 
the dramatic critic of The Commonweal, and is now Associate Editor 
of the North American Review. 


William Cordell (“Dark Days Ahead for King Cotton’’) was formerly 
an assistant to the head of the Department of Political Science at the 
University of Arkansas. He edits a yearly anthology of the best maga- 
zine articles, entitled “Molders of American Thought.” 
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Thomas Sugrue (“To a Pair of Gold Earrings’’) will be remembered by 
North American Review readers for his pungent article, “California 
— in Thy Fashion,” which appeared in our June issue. His versatile 
temperament is in no way phased by the task of running off a sonnet. 


Henry Morton Robinson (‘Our Tipstaff Police’) is the author of 
**Stout Cortez,” as well as of several volumes of poetry. This study of 
our police system is a hobby with him. 


Arthur Van Dyck (Radio, and Our Future Lives’’) is the Engineer-in- 
Charge of the RCA License Division Laboratories. There are few 
people in a better position to judge the accomplishments and future 
possibilities of radio. 


Charles Hanson Towne (‘Miss Craigie”’) is well-known as former editor 
of Harper’s Bazaar, and as a columnist. He wrote the English lyrics 
for Offenbach’s opera, “‘La Belle Hélene.” 


Louise Maunsell Field (““Emancipating the Novel’) writes here about 
some trends in the modern novel. Readers will remember a similar 
article in our December issue on the subject of modern biography, 
entitled “Biographical New Dealing.” 


Paul Vanorden Shaw (‘‘‘Good Neighbor’ — and Cuba’’) is an estab- 
lished authority on Latin America. He has taught history at Colum- 
bia University for many years, and is now teaching and doing re- 
search work in Panama. 


Dorothy Quick (‘A Little Girl’s Mark Twain’’) writes short stories for 
current periodicals. 


Elbra Dickinson (““Devotional’’) is a Massachusetts poet, and a distant 
relative of Emily Dickinson. 


Dorothy Gorrell (““Tumultuous Cloister’) is the Managing Editor of 
the Wellesley College News. 


Catharine Cook Smith (“In Defense of Horsehair’’) believes that even 
Victorian furniture has its moments. She has many other interests, 
among them the sponsoring of children’s dramatics. 


Henry Fort Milton (“History as a Major Sport’’), the author of ““The 
Age of Hate” and “The Eve of Conflict,” is the President and Editor 
of the Chattanooga News. This article, as well as Mr. Agar’s, will 
appear in Dale Warren’s “What Is a Book?” 








